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HYPERIDES. 


(1) The New MS. at the Louvre. 


Scuotars of to-day may reasonably feel 
themselves almost in the position of those 
who shared in the excitement of the 
Renaissance, when the treasures of Greek 
literature were being year by year re- 
discovered and re-issued to the world. 
Within the last eighteen months not 
less than five ‘lost classics’ have re- 
appeared—in more or less imperfect con- 
dition, it is true, but still constituting 
collectively a remarkable addition to our 
stock of classical literature. Herodas has 
become a living person instead of a mere 
name in literary histories. Aristotle has 
regained the ’A@nvaiwy Euripides 
some fragments of the Antiope, Hyperides a 
considerable portion of the speech against 
Philippides and—last, but not least— most of 
the speech against Athenogenes. With the 
unique MSS. of the four first-named of these 
works resident in the British Isles, it would 
be churlish indeed to grudge the possession 
of the last to France; and, as no notice of 
this last discovery has yet appeared in any 
English publication, a short account of it 
may be of some interest to those who have 
not seen the French periodicals in which 
descriptions of it have been given by the 
fortunate discoverer, M. Eugéne Revillout. 
The complete publication of the newly-dis- 
covered oration has not yet been made, 
but it may be expected very shortly, and the 
text, when it appears, will be accompanied 
by a photographic facsimile of the whole 
papyrus, in addition to M. Revillout’s tran- 
scription and restorations. | Meanwhile 
M. Revillout has published in the Revue 
Eayptologique (vol. vi. parts 3 and 4, and vol. 
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vii. part 1) a very full description of the 
work, together with what is substantially 
a complete transcription of the text; and 
it is consequently possible to form a first 
estimate of the character of the new ‘ find.’ 

It is not worth while to speculate as to 
the comparative importance of this and other 
recent discoveries, but it may gladly be 
recognised that M. Revillout has been 
fortunate enough to identify, and the Louvre 
(through his means) to acquire, a new classic 
of first-rate rank. For that the MS. con- 
tains the first oration of Hyperides against 
Athenogenes does not admit of doubt, since 
it is, on the face of it, a speech against 
Athenogenes, and it contains the passages 
which Harpocration quotes from Hyperides ; 
and it is consequently sufficient to recall the 
testimony of Longinus, who couples this 
speech with the defence of Phryne as supreme 
instances of the peculiar style of oratory in 
which Hyperides was unsurpassed, even by 
Demosthenes. If we possessed this speech 
complete, together with the complete 
Euxenippea and the approximately complete 
Funeral Oration, to say nothing of the 
fragmentary defence of Lycophron and the 
prosecutions of Demosthenes and Philip- 
pides, we should be in a position fairly to 
estimate for ourselves the correctness of the 
judgment of the ancients, which gave 
Hyperides the second place to Demosthenes. 
Unfortunately the MS. is far from complete. 
Both beginning and end are lost (though 
apparently not to a great extent), and the 
majority of the columns which survive are 
seriously mutilated ; and even when the re- 
storation of the incomplete passages has been 
conducted with the skill and care which M. 
Revillout has evidently devoted to it, yet (as 
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he himself freely admits) we cannot feel sure 
that we have the actual words of Hyperides. 
At the same time we do now possess by far 
the larger part of this masterpiece of the 
great orator ; and it is better to be grateful 
for what we have got, than to complain that 
we have not got more. 

The MS. (which it appears was bought by 
the Louvre from a Greek dealer in 1890 for 
the very moderate sum of 1500 frances) 
contains, in its present state, portions of 17 
columns, each column measuring about 3} 
inches in width and including about 28 lines 
of writing. In all, supposing three columns 
to have been lost at the beginning and end 
of the roll, we possess portions of some 420 
lines out of a total of about 560. The 
writing is on the recto of the papyrus; on 
the verso of a portion of it (which had at 
one time been separated from the rest for 
the purpose) are some accounts in demotic, 
dating, as M. Revillout informs us, from the 
fourteenth year of one of the later Ptolemies. 
The MS. of the Hyperides is consequently of 
an earlier date, and this clue to its approxi- 
mate age renders it of considerable palaeo- 
graphical importance. It is a clear, firm, 
squarely-formed uncial of medium size, 
somewhat recalling the Herculaneum MS. 
of Philodemus zepi onpetwy ; and while the 
date of the accounts on the verso throws 
back the writing on the recto to the 
beginning of the first century B.c. at the 
latest, it is probable that its actual age is 
not very much greater, and that it may be 
provisionally assigned to the end of the 
second century before Christ—an earlier 
date than can be given with certainty to 
any other classical MS. at present extant, 
except the Plato and Euripides fragments 
among the Petrie papyri. 

The beginning of the speech is wanting, 
but need not have occupied more than one 
or two columns, as the orator is still near 
the opening of his preliminary narrative of 
facts in the first preserved portion of the 
MS. The first column now preserved is 
seriously mutilated; then follow six in 
which the conjectural restorations do not 
usually extend beyond a few letters, and 
consequently approach certainty ; from the 
eighth column onwards the mutilations 
become gradually more extensive, the feet 
of the columns having especially suffered ; 
and in the middle of the seventeenth column 
the MS. breaks off, just as the orator is 
entering on his peroration. It will be 
evident from what has been said already 
that the speech is not a long one. It is 
indeed, as Longinus describes it, a Aoydd.ov, 
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apparently (on a rough calculation) a little 
longer than the Euxenippea. It is not an 
example of the “ great style” of eloquence, 
but of the lighter manner which 
Hyperides was an acknowledged master. 
Its merit lies in the extreme skill by which 
a case, very weak in point of law, is 
presented to the court with the appearance 
of considerable strength. It is the speech 
of the plaintiff in an action for the annulling 
of a contract on the ground that the con- 
tract had been brought about by fraudulent 
representations. Hyperides’ client, whose 
name does not appear, since he speaks the 
oration himself, had bought from Atheno- 
genes a perfumery, with the slaves who 
conducted its business, the chief of whom 
was Midas. The sale was duly effected, 
after considerable negotiation, and the 
contract formally signed and sealed, 
Athenogenes at the last moment casually 
suggesting that the purchaser should take 
over any outstanding debts that Midas (as 
manager) had contracted, which he stated 
would be more than covered by the value of 
the stock in hand. The purchaser assented, 
understanding that these liabilities were 
slight; but in a few months’ time he dis- 
covered that his indebtedness amounted in all 
to upwards of five talents. Thereupon, after 
an altercation with Athenogenes in the 
agora, he brought an action to annul the 
contract. Hyperides composed two speeches 
for him, of which this is the first, and 
doubtless the most important. 

Equitably, the plaintiff certainly seems to 
have had a good case; but in point of law 
his position was extremely weak. The 
defendant could refer to:the law of Solon, 
which provided that formal contracts should 
be binding (dca dv repos érépw dpodroyyon 
kvpta elvat). The contract had in this case 
been duly signed and sealed, and the law in 
question would appear to govern the issue. 
It is only by stretching certain legal 
principles and by an adroit use of analogies 
that Hyperides can give his client’s case the 
necessary appearance of legal validity. The 
action was technically a Bovdevoews 
(Harpocration, s.v.); but, as Harpocration 
states, it was only by a stretch of the 
meaning of that phrase that the case was 
brought under this heading. The proper 
application of the term was either to 
attempted homicide or to fraudulent entry 
of a man’s name on the list of state debtors : 
Hyperides persuaded the dicasts that it 
applied to any kind of fraudulent mis- 
representation. Then he quoted a law 
which required all persons dyevdety év tH 
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ayopé. Strictly speaking, that law applied 
only to the ordinary daily traffic in the 
market-place, conducted by verbal agree- 
ments, which the agoranomi could annul on 
the ground that one of the parties had 
misrepresented the value of the object of 
the bargain (Harp. s.v. tiv ayopav 
dwevdeiv, of. "AG. Hod. ec. 51 1. 4); but 
Hyperides extended it by analogy to his 
client’s case. Further, the plaintiff stated 
that he had been entrapped into the bargain 
by a woman (named Antigona) employed by 
Athenogenes to allure him by protestations 
of devotion to him, intermingled with 
assurances of the great value of the 
perfumery in question. Now wills might 
be annulled on the ground of undue female 
influence ; why not therefore a contract 
such as this? Athenogenes might plead 
that he was not aware of the extent of 
the debts which Midas had contracted ; 
it was hardly likely that this was true, 
but even if it were, equity would require 
that, when the debts were discovered, they 
should be liquidated by the person who 
owned the property at the time when they 
were contracted, 

There is not space here to analyse the 
whole of the oration, but the main drift of 
it will be clear. As is so often the case in 
Athenian forensic speeches, the orator has 
to skate somewhat delicately over the purely 
legal aspect of the matter, and devotes his 
skill to the representation of the substantial 
justice of his client’s plea and the general 
iniquities of his opponent. Hyperides makes 
much, in the opening portion of his speech, 
of the wiles of Athenogenes’ decoy-duck, 
Antigona; and at the conclusion of it he 
dwells at length on the political misdeeds 
of Athenogenes himself, who had deserted 
Athens at the time of the battle of Chaeronea 
and had lent himself to be the tool of Mace- 
donian intrigues in the friendly city of 
Troezen. Hyperides, whose patriotic aversion 
to Macedon never wavered, would throw his 
whole heart into the denunciation of one 
who had played a treacherous part in the 
crisis of Athenian fortunes ; and it may well 
be believed that it was this political motive 
which inspired him to make this speech on 
a comparatively trivial commercial case one 
of the masterpieces of his own special style 
of oratory. 

The date of the speech is approximately 
fixed by the statement that it was ‘more 
than a hundred and fifty years’ since the 
service which the people of Troezen had 
rendered to Athens by sheltering the 
Athenian women and children during the 


Persian invasion. The speech consequently 
falls within the years 329-323 B.c. 

Detailed criticism of the text would be 
entirely out of place at present, for 
M. Revillout avowedly offers only a pro- 
visional text, which will be thoroughly 
revised before the real editio princeps makes 
its appearance. ‘Towards this revision he 
has had the assistance of a large number 
of suggestions by Professors Blass and 
Diels, whose comments and conjectures, 
privately communicated, form an appendix 
to his memoir. At the same time the 
unassisted labours of M. Revillout, as 
represented in the provisional text, deserve 
the very fullest recognition from all scholars, 
of whatever country. In addition to the 
restoration of the order and collocation of 
the scattered fragments of papyrus and the 
decipherment of their contents, which it is 
easy to believe must have required infinite 
care and patience, he has also restored 
by conjecture nearly all the lines which the 
mutilation of the papyrus has left imperfect. 
These restorations are offered with all be- 
coming reserve ; but although it is not in 
the nature of things that one individual, 
working unaided, should in all cases be so 
successful as to render the suggestions of 
other scholars entirely unnecessary, still it 
is only fair to say that M. Revillout has 
restored with wonderful success the con- 
tinuous sense of the mutilated passages, and 
has opened out the way along which all others 
must follow. His own words fairly repre- 
sent the justice of the case: ‘Surtout quand 
il s’agit de quelque papyrus fragmenteé, usé, 
effacé par places, plein de lacunes, quand il 
a été laborieux de rechercher jusqu’au bout 
un contexte, quand surtout d’ailleurs il a 
fallu faire ce premier débrouillement du 
texte, en grand hate, au milieu d'autres 
déchiffrements journaliers et d’un enseigne- 
ment presque quotidien portant sur des 
langues trés différentes, il est ¢tonnant de 
voir 4 quel pointc’est unavantageconsidérable 
de ne venir qu’en second, avec une attention 
toute fraiche et toute reposée pour les 
quelques mots douteux encore.’ But though 
the first editor cannot have the same 
advantages as the last, yet it is hardly 
probable that M. Revillout would wish to 
change places with any of his successors in 
this field; and scholars will not be slow to 
express their gratitude to him for his 
discovery and his restoration of this latest 
addition to the extant treasures of the 
literature of Greece. 
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(2) Additional Fragments of Hyperides 
pro. Lyc. and adv. Dem. 


It is well known that three of the 
speeches of Hyperides at present extant are 
contained in a single roll of papyrus, now in 
the British Museum, of which the later 
portion (containing the end of the Lyco- 
phronea and the whole of the Euxenippea) 
is perfect, while the earlier (containing the 
Demosthenica and much of the Lycophronea) 
is preserved only in fragments. Most of 
these fragments were bought in Egypt by 
Mr. Harris in 1847, a few by Mr. Arden 
(the purchaser of the other half of the 
roll) in the same year; a few more were 
formed by the Arabs with other material 
into a dummy papyrus roll, and, having been 
sold to the French, are now in the Louvre, 
and were edited by Egger in 1868; one, 
containing the titles of the three speeches, 
was rescued from a similar dummy roll and 
is now in the British Museum. It appears, 
however, that yet other fragments have 
survived, two such having quite recently 
been brought to light. These have, it ap- 
pears, been in England for some considerable 
time ; but as there is nothing to prove that 
they are the last that can be recovered, it is 
eminently desirable that travellers in Egypt 
should keep their eyes open for fragments 
of papyrus bearing this easily recognisable 
writing. 

The two fragments just alluded to came 
recently into the hands of the Rev. C. C. 
Tancock, head master of Rossall School, and 
are now in his possession. They were brought 
by him to the British Museum for examina- 
tion, and it is through his kindness and 
courtesy that I[ am able to make their 
contents public. The identification of them 
as in all probability belonging to the great 
Hyperides papyrus was not difficult, and 
some words in each indicated from which 
speech they had respectively been taken ; 
but the identification of the exact place to 
which they must be assigned was less easy, 
and has only at present been accomplished 
with certainty in the case of one of them. 
The papyrus has darkened considerably in 
the course of the years since the roll first 
came to light, but, except in the case of 
three lines of the second fragment, or where 
letters are only partially preserved at the 
edges of the papyrus, the readings are toler- 
ably certain. The text is given here without 
any except the most obvious restitutions : 
dots beneath letters indicate, as usual, that 
the letters are doubtful or imperfect. 

(a) The first fragment measures about 34 
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inches in height and 1} in width. The 
margin at the top shows that it belongs to 
the head of a column; and it forms in 
fact the upper portion of the column num- 
bered xlv. in the 2nd edition of Blass’ 
Hyperides (xxxvii. in ed. 1). The upper 
portion of the w which is the first letter 
printed by Blass in that column is found in 
1. 13 of the fragment, together with the 
cross stroke of the first r of éyyurdrw in the 
following line. It will be understood that 
it is impossible to be absolutely certain as 
to the number of letters missing at th 
beginning and end of each line. ; 


tov Koiroly . . 
vo éxeivos, . 
yovalika 
avrot katadke. .. 5 
. . vou Tapa Tos K.. 
yevopevov . . 
> 
TH €licayyeAia ypd 
et] ovrws ied 10 
Tia wepito.... 


. ovs kwdvew ... 


It will be observed that this fragment 
confirms the conjecture of Prof. Blass (Hy- 
perides, ed. 2, p. xlii.) that Ariston, not 
Lycurgus, was the prosecutor in the action 
against Lycophron. 

(6) The second fragment belongs to the 
speech against Demosthenes. It is of 
irregular shape, measuring nearly 5 inches 
in height and 3 in greatest breadth. It 
contains the beginnings of some lines, the 
ends of others, and three lines are pre- 
served entire; moreover a few letters from 
the following column are visible on a part 
of the right-hand margin. At the bottom 
a slightly larger space than usual suggests 
that we may have the foot of the column, 
but it is impossible to be certain of it. 
This supposition is, however, in accordance 
with Prof. Blass’ suggestion (privately com- 
municated), that the fragment is to be 
placed immediately before col. xxviii. (col. 
xxiii. ed. 1), the juncture being effected by | 
the words [xai re | pi rot] after tpayparuv. 


pera TatTa 


ov .... . 
ovde 
..dAAa xalov.... 5 
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Aap (col. 2) 
xldpw ald}rau (or =) 

. Sixaov iv 


Kal mpos TovToLs ayavea 
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vorepov Tor 
Adv yeyernpevo 
e& é)xeivwv Tov, 
.... . 

It is greatly to be hoped that more frag- 
ments of this roll may yet make their 
appearance ; but this must depend on the 
vigilance and good fortune of future 
travellers in Egypt. 

F. G. Kenyon. 


ARISTOTLE’S CLASSIFICATION 


I can but rejoice if any shortcomings of 
mine in the Introduction to the Politics to 
which Prof. Sidgwick makes so kind a 
reference have led to the composition of the 
thoughtful and suggestive paper on Aris- 
totle’s Classification of Forms of Govern- 
ment which appeared in the April number 
of the Classical Review—an acceptable 
supplement to the remarks on the subject 
contained in Prof. Sidgwick’s Llements of 
Politics (pp. 578 sqq.). My object in the 
pages which I devote to the question was 
rather to point out the principle on which 1 
conceived Aristotle’s classification to be 
mainly rested than fully to study the 
account given of the separate constitutions, 
and so far as the last three Books of the 
Politics enter into the inquiry, I have ex- 
plained in the Preface (p. vi.) that much 
remains for me to say about them. Prof. 
Sidgwick has drawn attention to one or two 
points to which attention had not, I think, 
been previously drawn, and his effort to 
carry the study of the subject further is 
one which deserves the heartiest welcome. 
His especial aim appears to be to establish 
three points—1. that Aristotle’s Classifica- 
tion of Constitutions is borrowed from the 
Politicus of Plato: 2. that the picture of 
the ‘ best constitution’ given in the Fourth 
(old Seventh) Book of the Politics is not in 
accord with the account of dpicroxparia 
given in the Third: 3. that Aristotle in- 
herits from the Politicus of Plato and from 
the common use of the Greek language the 
view that Polity is akin to Democracy, and 
that this view is not consistent with the 
view to which his own inquiries lead him, 
that it is midway between, and a combina- 
tion of, Oligarchy and Democracy. A few 
remarks on these three propositions may 
perhaps serve to show how far anything 
remains to be said on the other side with 
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respect to them, and to throw additional 
light on the whole subject. 

1. As to the first of the three, I have 
never doubted that if we compare the 
classification of constitutions in the Politi- 
cus with that contained in Zth. Nic. 8, 12 
(or 10), 1160* 31 sgg. and in Pol. 3, 7—a 
classification which appears, as we shall 
presently see, to undergo some modification 
in the Sixth (old Fourth) Book of the 
Politics—we shall find that Aristotle gets 
some valuable hints from the Politicus. 
But this must not lead us to forget the 
many grave differences which mark off the 
one classification from the other. Prof. 
Sidgwick recognizes that important differ- 
ences exist between the two classifications, 
but perhaps these differences need to be 
studied in detail if we wish to ascertain 
the exact extent of Aristotle’s indebtedness 
to the Politicus in this matter. 

Let us set the two lists side by side. 
Six, or rather seven, constitutions are 
enumerated in the Politicus, Ranged in 
order of merit, they are as follows :— 

True Kingship—the rule without Law of 
the One Scientific Ruler (this is the only 
Polit. 297 A—D), 

Kingship according to Law, 

Aristocracy (i.e. Oligarchy according to 
Law), 

Democracy according to Law, 

Democracy uncontrolled by Law, ~ 

Oligarchy uncontrolled by Law, ~ 

Tyranny. 

The list of constitutions which Aristotle 
gives in Hth, Nic. 8, 12 and in Pol. 3,7 
comprises six, three (not one 
only) and three zapexBaces, each 
mokiteta having a rapéxBacrs or POopa of its 
own, its ‘corruption’ and the form into 
which it is specially apt to change (Zth. 
Nic. 8, 12, 1160 10—22). If we range 
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both ép6ai and rapexBdaoes in the order of 
merit, the three ép6ai are 

Kingship (¢e. Absolute Kingship, for 
Kingship according to Law is not in Aris- 
totle’s view a separate constitution), 

Aristocracy, 

Polity ; 
and the three zapexBacets are 

Democracy (three kinds of it according 
to Law, a fourth not so), 

Oligarchy (three kinds of it according to 
Law, a fourth not so), 

Tyranny. 

Socrates, it may be noticed, had already 
enumerated five constitutions, Kingship, 
Aristocracy, Oligarchy, Democracy, and 
Tyranny, so that the innovation made in 
the Politicus consists mainly in the recog- 
nition of a good and a bad kind of Olig- 
archy and Democracy (corresponding to the 
long-recognized antithesis of Kingship and 
Tyranny), Law being observed in the one 
kind and not in the other. Aristotle evi- 
dently adopts from the Politicus, as Prof. 
Sidgwick remarks, this grouping of consti- 
tutions in three pairs, each pair comprising 
a good and a bad constitution, a view which 
the familiar contrast of Kingship and 
Tyranny (Plato, Polit. 276 D sq.) and the 
popular division of constitutions into ‘con- 
stitutions for the common good’ and ‘con- 
stitutions based on force’ (Aristot. /o/. 3, 
3, 2, 1276" 10—13) had done much to 
suggest ; indeed, the Theban orator in 
Thue. 3, 62, 4 already draws a distinction 
between an 6dAryapxia and a dvva- 
oteia, Aristotle further adopts (Pol. 6 (4), 
4, 22—31, 1291” 30—1292" 38: 6 (4) 5, 
1—2, 1292* 39—" 10) the plan of classify- 
ing Oligarchies and Democracies by the test 
of the observance or non-observance of Law; 
the order of merit in which be ranges his 
constitutions is also, as he himself points 
out (Pol. 6 (4), 2, 3, 1289° 5 sqq.), the same 
as that of the Politicus. There is much, 
therefore, in the scheme or plan of his 
classification which he inherits from the 
Politicus, but when we examine the two 
classifications closely, we shall find that 
there is a difference of principle between 
them and that differences in the filling-up of 
the scheme abound. 

That the two classifications differ in prin- 
ciple, we shall see if we bear in mind that 
the dp6ai woAuretar of Aristotle are not dis- 
tinguished from the rapexBaoers by the test 
of the observance or non-observance of Law. 
There are kinds of each wapéxBaors, even of 
Tyranny (6 (4), 10, 2 sg., 1295" 7 sqq.), in 
which Law is observed. Thus the thought 


which underlies the classification of the 
Politicus, that it is through the observance 
of Law that States win back for them- 
selves some faint similitude of the rule of 
the ideal King, is not taken up by Aristotle. 
He does not think, with Plato, that the 
difference between geod and bad constitu- 
tions lies in the observance and non-observ- 
ance of Law—a constitution may be ruled 
by Law and yet be a zapéxBaow—though 
he allows that bad constitutions are less 
bad if they observe Law, and it is by this 
test that he marks off the better forms of 
the zapexBaceas from the worse. No hint, 
again, is given us in the Politicus that the 
constitutions according to Law have a special 
tendency to change into their correlatives 
not according to Law, as the ép6at rodrreta 
of Aristotle tend to change into their 
mapexBaces. If we pass on to compare the 
constitutions comprised in the two lists, we 
shall find no lack of differences between 
them. Not only does the Absolute Kingship 
of Aristotle differ in many respects from 
the True Kingship of the Politicus, but King- 
ship according to Law disappears altogether 
from Aristotle’s list of constitutions. Aris- 
tocracy is not in Aristotle’s view a constitu- 
tion in which the rich rule according to Law, 
as Plato implies that it is in Politicus, 301 
A, and it is marked off from Oligarchy by 
far deeper dissimilarities than those con- 
nected with the observance or non-observ- 
ance of Law. Differences equally vital 
might be pointed out between the Demo- 
cracy and Oligarchy of the Politicus and 
the Democracy and Oligarchy of Aristotle. 
As to Polity an interesting question 
arises. There can be no doubt that the 
place of the Democracy according to Law of 
the Poltticus is filled in Aristotle’s list by 
the Polity, but are the two constitutions 
the same! I am not sure whether I am 
right in attributing to Prof. Sidgwick the 
opinion that they are, but in any case it 
may be as well to notice some of the ditli- 
culties that stand in the way of this suppo- 
sition. If we take the two constitutions to 
be the same, we shall have to conclude that 
Aristotle reproduces the Democracy accord- 
ing to Law of the Politicus twice over, for it 
certainly reappears in the three forms of 
Democracy according to Law recognised in 
the Politics. It seems strange, however, 
that he should do this. And then again, if 
the Democracy according to Law of the 
Politicus is to be identified with the Polity of 
Aristotle, we naturally expect that its 
correlative, the Democracy uncontrolled by 
Law, will be identical with the Democracy 
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of Aristotle. But this is not the case, for 
the Democracy of Aristotle includes forms 
according to Law (three of them) as well as 
a form not according to Law. How then 
can the Polity of Aristotle be the same 
constitution as the Democracy according to 
Law of the Politicus ? Does not the latter 
constitution rather reappear in the three 
forms of Democracy according to Law 
enumerated by Aristotle? The special 
feature of Aristotle’s Polity is that it is 
tov (Pol. 2, 6, 16, 1265° 
28): is there anything to show that the 
Democracy according to Law of the Politicus 
was so too 4 

As to the question whether the Republic 
or the Politicus was first written, I have 
always inclined on the whole to the view 
which Prof. Sidgwick adopts, that the 
Republic is the earlier work, and if I said 
(Vol. I. pp. 430, 433) that we are not 
certain of this, it was because the whole 
question of the chronological sequence of 
the Platonic Dialogues is, so far at least as 
many of the Dialogues are concerned, a very 


-dark one, and because the contrary view 


has been held, and for aught I know is still 
held, by high authorities. Prof. W. Christ 
seems inclined in his Geschichte der griech. 
Litteratur (the second edition of which 
appeared in 1890) to date the Politicus 
after the Republic, but I do not gather that 
he professes to speak with absolute certainty 
on the point (see pp. 375, 387, 389). My 
remark, however, was not intended to pre- 
judge the question of Aristotle’s indebted- 
ness to the Politicus, for even if this dia- 
logue was written before the Republic, he 
might conceivably prefer and follow the 
earlier classification. 

2. The second question is whether there 
is not a discrepancy between the account of 
dpwrroxparia given in the Third Book of the 
Politics, where the fewness of the rulers of 
an dpwrroxpatia is more than once dwelt 
upon (compare the old Fifth Book, e. 7, 1, 
1306" 22 sqq.), and the sketch of the best 
constitution in the Fourth (old Seventh), 
which must certainly be an dpirroxparia, 
though it is nowhere, I think, explicitly 
called by that name in the Fourth or Fifth 
Books. I have already pointed out more 
than one discrepancy between the Third and 
Fourth Books (Vol. I. pp. 294 sqgq., 573), 
and Prof. Sidgwick now puts his finger on 
what may turn out to be another. He 
allows that as the rulers in the best con- 
stitution of the Fourth Book are the 
elder citizens—the men (say) over fifty— 
they would in fact be few in number, but 


he does not think that they would be as few 
as we are led in the Third Book to expect 
them to be, nor does he think that a consti- 
tution in which the elder citizens rule the 
younger andare ultimately succeeded in power 
by them answers to the dpioctoxpatia de- 
scribed in the Third Book. There is much 
force in both these contentions, but we must 
bear in mind as to the first of them that 
there is a certain amount of elasticity about 
the word éA/you: thus it seems to be implied 
in 3, 13, 6, 1283” 9 sqqg. that this word 
might be used of a body of men sufliciently 
numerous to constitute a wodts. Nor does 
it seem that paucity of rulers is an insepar- 
able feature of aristocratic rule. When the 
husband is said to rule his wife dpurtoxpatuxas 
(Lth. Nic. 8, 12, 1160” 32 sqq.), the notion 
of paucity is wholly absent ; his rule over 
her is aristocratic because it is d&dav. 
As to the second contention we must 
remember that (as we are reininded in 4 (7), 
14, 8, 1333" 11 sqg.) we have already been 
told in the Third Book (ec. 4, 14, 1277 8 
sqq-) that if the rulers of a State are to rule 
well, they must previously have been ruled, 
so that it cannot be said that the Third 
Book fails wholly to prepare us for the con- 
clusions of the Fourth in this matter. 
There is this also to be considered. Aris- 
totle utterly disbelieves (2, 5, 25, 1264” 6 
sqq.: 4 (7), 9, 5, 1329" 9 sqg.: 4(7), 14, 3, 
1332” 23 sqq.) in the practicability, or at 
any rate the durability, of the form of 
dpworokpatia in which a handful of men 
possessing surpassing worth and _ political 
wisdom, but not the overwhelming superi- 
ority in body and soul which he ascribes 
to his Absolute King, are set to rule per- 
manently over a body of soldier-citizens 
with arms in their hands who are perman- 
ently excluded from rule. Is it likely that 
he intended to commit himself in the Third 
Book to a conception of dpotoxpatia which 
he dismisses as chimerical elsewhere? What 
other form, when we come to think of it, 
could a workable dpuotoxpatia assume in his 
hands than one more or less allied to that 
which is set before us in the Fourth Book? 
It is possible no doubt that he did not 
foresee, when he wrote the Third Book, the 
exact form which his ‘best constitution’ 
would assume when it came to be con- 
structed in the Fourth, and if any discre- 
pancy should be thought to exist between 
the two Books in reference to this matter, 
it is thus that I should be inclined to 
explain its origin. The hypothesis that the 
scheme of the best constitution in the 
Fourth Book was not originally framed to 
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fit the conclusions arrived at in the Politics 
involves some difficulties (as I have en- 
deavoured to show in Vol. I. p. 298 and 
Vol. IL. p. xxii. sg.), for there is a close 
connexion between the Second Book and the 
Fourth, and some conclusions arrived at in 
the Third are certainly used as premisses in 
the Fourth (compare 3, 4, 14, 1277° 8 sqq. 
and 3, 5, 10, 1278* 40 sqqg. with 4(7), 14, 8, 
1333* 11 sqq.); nor is it indeed easy to see 
why Aristotle should have departed from 
his ordinary account of dpioroxparia even in 
a composition not originally designed for a 
place in the Politics. 

3. The third point is that Aristotle 
inherits from the Politicus of Plato and 
from the common use of the Greek lan- 
guage the view that Polity is akin to 
Democracy, and that this view is not 
consistent with his other view, that it is 
midway between, and a combination of, 
Oligarchy and Democracy. I have already 
sought to show that it is doubtful whether 
Aristotle’s Polity is the Democracy accord- 
ing to Law of the Politicus, but I quite 
agree that Aristotle does regard Polity as 
both akin to Democracy and midway 
between, and a combination of, Oligarchy 
and Democracy, and that the two assertions 
are not in absolute accord. At the same 
time I think that it would be easy to over- 
rate the amount of inconsistency involved 
in them. Are there not those who would 
say that the Whigs area Liberal party, but 
yet half-way between Toryism and Liberal- 
ism? Polity is an old-fashioned version of 
Democracy (6(4), 13, 11, 1297" 24), and we 
can understand that an old-fashioned kind 
of Democracy may have much that is 
oligarchical in it. What does Aristotle 
exactly mean when he says that Polity is 
midway between Oligarchy and Democracy 1 
He tells us himself in 2, 6, 16, 1265” 26, 
Synpoxparia pyre ddvyapxia, pérn TovTwr, 
éoriv. It is midway between Oligarchy and 
Democracy because it is é« rév ézAurevovTwv. 
But of émAcrevovres are a numerous body (3, 
7, 4, 1279” 2 sq., ep. Eth. Nic. 8, 12, 1160” 
16 sqq.): hence the close relation of the 
Polity to Democracy. We learn, indeed, in 
the very same chapter in which Aristotle 
describes the way in which Oligarchy and 
Democracy are combined to produce the 
Polity (Pol. 6(4), 9), how much there is that 
is democratic about the Polity, for he tells 
us that paid dicasteries may exist in a 
Polity, if only the rich are compelled by 
fines to serve as dicasts. 


Aristotle would seem to be guilty of a 
far graver inconsistency when he includes 
in his list of the forms of dpwrroxparia (if 
the text is not interpolated) ‘constitutions 
resembling the Polity but inclining more to 
Oligarchy than the Polity does’ (6(4), 7, 5, 
1293” 20), for he thus contravenes the 
account of dpurroxpatia to which he else- 
where steadily adheres—that it is a consti 
tution in which rule falls to virtue—and 
counts as dpurroxparia constitutions in which 
this is not the case. I think that Prof. 
Sidgwick may well be right when he traces 
this inconsistency to a lingering fidelity on 
Aristotle’s part to the view which connects 
dpioroxpatia with the rule of a few. His 
tendency is, it seems to me, to rest his 
classification of constitutions rather on their 
dpos than on numerical differences, but he 
probably remains to the last to some extent 
under the influence of the numerical point 
of view. 

It is an interesting question how far the 
classification of constitutions which we find 
in Pol. 3,7 is a final one and represents 
Aristotle’s mature views on the subject. Is 
it not to some extent modified in the Sixth 
(old Fourth) Book, which must in all prob- 
ability have been written later than the 
Third? How far does the teaching of the 
Third Book that Tyranny is the zapéxBaots 
of Kingship, Oligarchy of Aristocracy, and 
Democracy of Polity, survive the discovery 
in the Sixth (c. 8, 1, 1293” 25 sqq.) that 
even the Polity is jpapryuevn compared with 
OpOorarn and that the true stand- 
ard of ép6drns is furnished, not by the three 
6pOai wodureiac of the Third Book, but by the 
best constitution ? In one passage, indeed, 
of the Sixth Book (c. 3, 8, 1290* 24 sqq.) 
the zapexBaoes are represented to be zapex- 
Bdoeas, not of three constitutions, but of 
one, the best constitution. Nor is this all. 
Aristotle learns in the Sixth Book from the 
closer and more detailed study which he 
there gives to Oligarchy and Democracy, 
that there are forms of both these zapex- 
Baoas which border on the Polity, an 
and this discovery has the 
effect of softening the sharp lines of demar- 
cation by which ép6ai are marked 
off from zapexBaocas in 3, 7. We are 
expressly told, in fact, in the Seventh Book 
of Bekker’s octavo edition (the old Sixth 
Book), ¢. 6, 2, 1320° 22, that the first of the 
forms of Oligarchy is ovveyyvs 7H Kad- 
ovpevyn wodureia, and in the Sixth (old Fourth) 
Book, ec. 4, 22, 1291" 33, that in the first 
form of Democracy neither the rich nor the 
poor are supreme, whereas Democracy has 
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been defined in the Third (c. 8, 2, 1279” 18) 
as a form in which the poor are supreme. 
One remark may be added in conclusion. 
We might have expected Aristotle to adopt 
a different classification of constitutions 
from that which he has adopted. We might 
have expected him to reason thus :—A 7dXts 
exists for the attainment of good life, anda 
constitution is a distribution of political 
functions among the members of a 7éAus 
with a view to this end; constitutions 
ought therefore to be classified according to 
the extent to which they attain it. Consti- 
tutions which invest virtue with supreme 
authority should form a group by themselves, 
marked off by a great chasm from constitu- 


tions which do not, and constitutions which 
do not should be classified according as the 
attributes which they respectively invest 
with supreme authority contribute in a 
higher or lower degree to good life. But 
Aristotle is not a rigid systematizer, and 
though he approaches this view in more 
passages than one of the Sixth Book (ec. 3, 
8, 1290* 24 sqq.: 8, 1, 1293" 23 sqq.), he 
does not distinctly adopt it. He probably 
prefers to adhere as far as he can to the 
traditional and generally accepted classifi- 
cation (cp. De Part. Anim. 1, 3, 643° 
10 sqq.). 
W. L. Newman, 


NOTES ON EARLY ATHENIAN HISTORY, 


Councm.. 


I arreMPTED in my last paper to show 
that there was no evidence for the theories 
by which the éféra: and the vavxpapor have 
been identified with the Council at Athens. 
I propose now to examine what other evi- 
dence there is as to the composition and 
duties of this Council in the earliest period. 

I pointed out there that our earliest 
information about the épéra: came from a 
few words in the laws of Solon. The 
same is, I believe, to a great extent true 
of our information about the Council of the 
Areopagus. <A careful examination of the 
statements about it will show that none of 
them are based on any written record older 
than Solon. The Greeks wrote history 
much as we do. In order to give some 
account of the facts in the periods for which 
there was no written evidence they enquired 
carefully into the nature and names of old 
institutions which survived to later times, 
and were able by antiquarian and _philo- 
logical research to frame plausible theories 
as to what must have happened in the 
earlier periods. These theories, which are 
really only conjectures, became then the 
common property of the literary world, and 
were quoted as facts in other books. Most 


‘of our knowledge of Greek historians is 


second-hand; when a scholiast or gram- 
marian quotes a statement from some 
historian of the 4th century, he does not 
tell us more than that this was the opinion 
of a particular writer. The statements of 
Androtion or Kleidemos or Philochorus 


about history before Solon are no more 
necessarily true than are the theories of 
Lange or Wecklein on the same subject. 

It is the great importance of the discovery 
of the ’A@nvaiwv ToArre‘a that we have in it 
for the first time a nearly complete specimen 
of a 4th century work dealing with these 
matters. We see from it what in the 
opinion of a competent judge was the 
amount of real information as to the early 
condition of Attica, available at that time. 
A careful examination of it will I believe 
confirm the statement that about matters 
before Solon there was nothing known 
except what could be gathered from the 
laws and poems of Solon, supplemented by 
tradition. 

Turning to our special subject, the early 
history of the Council of the Areopagus, we 
have three chief sources: Plutarch’s Life of 
Solon, Aristotle Politics ii. 12, and Aris- 
totle "A@ynvaiwy What we notice 
in the two first is that the writers did not 
know whether the Council existed before 
the time of Solon—this was apparently 
regarded as an open question ; and (what is 
of most importance) that the only authori- 
ties to which reference could be made to 
decide the point were the laws of Draco 
and Solon. The words of Plutarch show 
this so clearly that it is worth while quoting 
them. He says :— 

Bovdjy, cipytat, SoAwva 
pact kai paptupeiv aitois Soxet padiota TO 
dapod tov Apaxovra pnd’ dvopaLew ’Apeo- 
mayitas, GAAG Tots éperais del epi 
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tov b€ agwv Tov 
YoAwvos Tov Gydoov TOV adTots 
yeypappevov. 

He quotes the law and then continues :— 

taita 61) ws THS LOAwvos Kal 
vopobéovas tiv ’Apetov BovAjy otoav 
évocixvuTa 

It is probable from this that Plutarch 
knew of no other authority on the subject 
than these two sources. Plutarch is so well 
read that this alone creates a strong prob- 
ability that there was no other authority. 
It is moreover important to notice that the 
authorities to which appeal is made do not 
really at all prove that for which they are 
made to serve as evidence. If Draco in his 
laws does not mention the Areopagites it 
does not follow that the Council did not 
exist. It is clear that Draco’s laws were 
(as known to Plutarch) purely concerned 
with judicature ; they comprised the code 
and regulations as to procedure. The 
utmost that could be argued from their 
silence is that the Council had no important 
part in judicial matters. Draco did not deal 
with administrative matters ; he could only 
have mentioned the Council incidentally. 
Again if Draco’s code was at all like the 
early codes of other nations it would be 
extremely incomplete ; much that was im- 
portant would be omitted from it. Con- 
sidering this, and also that only very small 
fragments of the law were preserved, we 
cannot form any argument from the silence 
of Draco. 

It is obvious also that the passage from 
Solon quoted by Plutarch does not prove 
that the Council of the Areopagus existed 
before Solon. It contains a reference to 
those who had been condemned é€ ’Apetov 
mayov. The passage is a very difficult one, 
and the quotation is probably inaccurate ; 
the words however as they stand can be 
taken just as naturally (even more naturally) 
as referring to the place of judgment on the 
Areopagus as to the Council. The words 
show that there was a place of judgment on 
the Areopagus, but do not show that a 
Council rév ’Apeorayirwv then existed. 

We find then that, so far as Plutarch 
knew, it was an open question whether the 
Council of the Areopagites existed before 
Solon, that there was no authority to which 
he could appeal but the laws of Solon and 
Draco, and that so far as we can judge 
these in no way prove what they were 
supposed to prove. We are also prepared 
by what he says to find confident statements 
in other writers on the matter, but shall not 
be surprised if it appears that the final 


authority for them is a deduction made 
from the words of Solon, and from what 
was known from other sources of the Con- 
stitution after the time of Solon. 

Such statements we find in the two Aris- 
totelian passages. For the question under 
consideration it is immaterial whether 
they were written by Aristotle or not. In 
Politics ii. 12 the writer says that while 
Solon had been praised for having mixed 
the Constitution well, as a matter of fact 
some of the institutions attributed to him 
were older than him: exciva 
pev mpotepov ov Kataddoa, 
te BovAny Kai Tiv Tov aipeow. 

Here then again we find a difference of 
opinion as to the facts, with the important 
addition that the writer believed there was 
sufficient evidence for stating that the 
Council existed before Solon. What was 
this evidence? For an answer we must turn 
to the other Aristotelian work. 

In the first four chapters of the ’A@. Tod. 
we find short but clear and definite state- 
ments as to the duties of the Council of the 
Areopagus in early times. They are as 
follows :— 

Ch. 3. trav Bovdy Thy piv 
elye Tod Tovs vopmous, duwKer 
Ta Kal Ta TOV év TH TOAEL, Kal 
KoAdlovea kai Cnprodtoa mavtas porv- 
Tas Kupiws. yap tay 
dpurtivdnvy Kai Hv dv ot ’Apeora- 
yirae xabioravto, Kal TOV apxov 
pepevnke bua Biov Kat vov. 

Tov vopwv kat Tas dpxas Orws Kara 
daivovte Tap’ ov dduketrat vopov. 

Now if we turn to Ch. 8, wea find a state- 
ment concerning the Council of Solon 
coinciding almost verbally with a part of 
this :— 

tiv tov eragev 7d 
trnpxev Kal mpdtepov 
THs Kal Ta TE 
7a Kal Ta tov 
dueryper Kal robs dpaptdavovtas 
ovoa kal Kai KoAdLew. 

We find moreover almost exactly the 
same words used by Isocrates, Areop. 42 
etc. Here we again are told that the 
duties of the Council were xoAdfew tovds 
dxospovvtas. Isocrates is speaking generally 
and romantically of the whole early period. 

It is then clear that in this chapter we 
are told nothing about the duties of the 
Council except that it did before the time 
of Solon what, as was well known, it did 
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afterwards. There is in this nothing fresh ; 
nothing that could not have been said by a 
writer who knew the ordinary accounts of 
the Council after the time of Solon, and 
who from the nature of the Council and 
the method in which it was spoken of by 
Solon argued that it was older than him. 
He would be quite justified then if in his 
account of the Constitution before Solon he 
gave such a statement as we find. Solon did 
not institute it, did not give it these duties, 
but made some changes in the procedure, 
and some restrictions in its power. It is 
probably near the truth ; but it is probably 
not founded on any contemporary evidence. 

The same is the case with the other part 
of the statement; we are told that the 
Areopagus was filled by those who had been 
Archons. This again is simply a transfer- 
ence to the period before Solon of the method 
of appointment practised afterwards. 

There is then nothing in Ch. 3 about the 
Areopagus which requires us to withdraw 
the conclusion we came to after an examina- 
tion of the passage in Plutarch. 

The question as to Ch. 4 is more difficult. 
The only sentence which concerns us is at 
the end: é&pv rd dducoupévw zpos THY TOV 
*Apeotayitév 
map ov ddicetra vopov. The statement is in 
every way a probable one: if Draco codified 
the law, it was natural to establish as a part 
of the law the method of proceeding 
against a magistrate who violated it. 

As I have before pointed out,! this seems 
to belong to an account of Draco in which 
his code of law was described ; it is in every 
way a probable statement, it may be derived 
from an actual provision in the code ; though 
if this is the case it is difficult to reconcile it 
with Plutarch’s statement given above. Even 
if this is the case however it does not take 
us back to any authority except the laws of 
Draco as modified by Solon. 

The only other passage to which it is 
necessary here to refer is in the 8th chapter. 
Speaking of the Archons the author says :— 

70 yap dpxaiov év ’Apleiw Bovd}) 
Kat Kpivaca Kal’ Tov 
ef’ Exdoty TOV apxav éx’ 
[diaragaloa 

I quote from Kenyon’s 3rd edition. This, 
if correct, contains the statement that the 
Areopagus in old times appointed the 
magistrates: a statement as new as it is 
important, one moreover which would seem 
to be derived from an older source. Our 

1 UL Rev. v. p. 166. The objections which I then 
urged against the first part of the chapter do not 
apply to the last sentences. 


only reason for doubting this is the fact 
that it is made parenthetically in the 
account of Solon’s reforms, and not, as might 
kave been expected, in the earlier chapter 
where the duties of the magistrates and 
Council in early times are described. 

With the doubtful exception of this 
passage we find then that Aristotle in all 
his works takes practically the same view : 
he believed that the Council was older than 
Solon, he had however for its duties and 
constitution no independent authority; and 
therefore attributes to it in the early period 
such functions as it had later except in so 
far as they were avowedly and clearly 
instituted or altered by Solon himself. 

In making any account of the matter we 
must I think follow his method ; and so we 
will first accept his statement that the 
Council was not instituted by Solon ; this is 
a matter on which, as we have not the 
authorities before us, we must follow the 
best critic of them that we possess. The 
later Council of the Areopagus was then the 
representative of an older Council the 
origin of which was lost in antiquity, but 
which was doubtless descended from the 
Homeric Council of Elders. It is however 
not so clear that we must follow him in 
calling the old Council by the name 
which it had in later times. If, as seems 


most probable, there was only one Council 


then it would certainly be called 4 BovAy: it 
may have been connected with the “Apeios 
mayos, if so the name is not incorrect ; but, if 
I am right in supposing that there was no 
older authority than Solon, Aristotle’s use of 
the name for the early period means nothing 
more than continuity of existence, and does 
not tell us anything of the earlier usage. 

Without then necessarily accepting the 
statement that the Council had always been 
called after the Arcopagus, we may consider 
it as almost certain that the Council of the 
Areopagus was substantially identical with 
the early Council. The only alternative is to 
suppose that there was some other corpora- 
tion alinost all memory of which had dis- 
appeared, while the Areopagites got at the 
beginning of the 6th century power and 
influence so great as to obscure the earlier 
body: just at the same time as their own 
powers were curtailed by the institution of 
the Four Hundred.” 

2 It has been suggested (Abbott, Hist. of Greece, 
I. 306) that this was a Council of 300 (Plut. Solon, 
12; Herod. v. 72). In neither of these passages is 
there any mention of a Council of 300. In Plutarch 
there is a court of justice ; all that Herodotus says 
is Se “loaydpew Tas 
apxas evexeipice. 
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I shall then consider it established that 
the Council did exist before Solon as a 
Council; we must however proceed very 
cautiously in describing its duties and 
position, Our evidence is, as will have been 
seen, very small. Our only method of pro- 
ceeding is to argue back from what was 
known of the Council in later times to the 
earlier period. In doing this we are simply 
following Aristotle ; his statements founded 
on this method we can accept. Following 
them I shall try and find what can be 
known of the duties of the Council under 
the two heads of Administration and Judi- 
cature. 

1. Administration.—There were from the 
time of the abolition of the monarchy the 
annual Archons ; besides these there was no 
important official or corporation of which we 
know except the Council. The Council then 
was the sole permanent organ of government. 
If this was the case it follows that the 
government of the state rested with it. 
Athens was governed by the Council or not 
at all. Annual magistrates not supported 
by a Council could not have done the 
work. Aristotle implies this ; he bases his 
statement on the remains of this full power 
which existed even after Solon. The Areo- 
pagus remained for another 100 years the 
chief power in the state ; we may then accept 
fully his statement that before Solon it 
managed all the most important affairs. 
After the abolition of the monarchy the 
government passed to a Council at Athens, 
as at Corinth, Crete, Rome and other 
states. 

If we enquire more narrowly how it acted 
we have some useful information. In all 
accounts we notice that while writers agree 
that the Areopagus was very powerful we 
are told very little as to what its duties 
definitely were. We are told that it man- 
aged the most important matters, it was 
THS ToAEws, it had the duty rod 
dvatypeiv Tas Gpxas, TOD and it had 
some form of criminal jurisdiction, we hear 
of no special department entrusted to it. The 
natural conclusion from this is that it never 
had any definite and limited duties. The 
ordinary business of state was done by the 
Archons, they formed the military, financial 
and judicial executive. The Council super- 
intended, directed and, if necessary, punished 
them. That the old Council had not and 
never had had a definite part of the govern- 
ment in its hands is also the best explanation 
of the addition of a new Council with 
routine duties by Solon. 

This power must have been to some 
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extent like that of the Roman Senate. 
Comparison is generally made with the 
Spartan yepovoia: this is misleading. In 
both states the Council was indeed the old 
‘Homeric’ Council of chiefs but the 
development had been different. At 
Sparta, where the hereditary monarchy was 
to some extent maintained, the power that 
it had lost passed not to the Council but to 
the Ephors. At Athens as at Rome and 
Crete when the monarchy was destroyed the 
permanent control over the state passed to 
the Council because there was no one else to 
whom it could go. The one essential charac- 
teristic of the Athenian Council was wanting 
at Sparta: the practical power which came 
from the fact that there was no one superior 
to it. At Athens from 680 to 590 it must 
have been superior to every one in the state. 

This power must have depended partly on 
what the Romans would have called auctori- 
tas, partly on what they called Jmperium. 
There was the influence of character and age, 
and there was the legal power of enforcing 
commands and exercising control over indi- 
viduals. The first could be secured only by 
the method of election ; the second introduces 
us to the complicated question of the judicial 
duties. 

As to election to the Council we have only 
the authority of Aristotle that ex-Archons 
were admitted to it. This was the rule after 
Solon, he states that it was the rule before 
Solon: the statement we have no means of 
controlling. It must at present be left as 
an open question. 

Judicial power.—In later times there 
existed the tradition if not the fact that the 
Council had an apparently ‘unlimited power 
over the lives of all citizens. It was also 
supposed to protect the state against 
attempts at revolutions, and more especially 
to prevent attempts to establish a tyranny 
or unconstitutional government. In this 
way it was guardian of the laws, but accord- 
ing to Aristotle it was so originally in a 
more special way, for accusations against 
any magistrate of violating a law could be 
laid before the Council. These powers 
together imply that the Council had a 
criminal power ; it could summon before itself, 
reprimand or punish (even with exile and 
death) any citizen, even a magistrate. 

The duty of guarding the laws against 
maladministration seems to have been taken 
away from it by Solon, who according to 
Aristotle established the ci@évva before 
the popular courts. If, as was probably the 
case, the magistrates had before this been to 
some extent irevOuvor this could have been 
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only to the Council ; this responsibility was, 
according to ’A@. IloA. Ch. 4, regulated and 
systematised by Draco, so that it must have 
been of the nature of a formal judicial pro- 
ceeding, in which there was a definite charge, 
an enquiry before the court, a verdict and 
sentence.! 

The other powers mentioned do not seem 
to have been of a strictly judicial character. 
Being ultimately responsible for the safety 
of the state the Council could order all 
measures necessary for this purpose, even 
though they included interference with the 
liberty of individuals. When a Prussian 
minister suspends a newspaper for ‘ lese- 
magistat’; when the Russian Minister of 
the Interior sends a ‘ dangerous’ individual 
into exile by ‘ administrative process’ ; when 
the Lord Lieutenant imprisons a ‘ suspect,’ 
his action is not judicial. This kind of 
power was held in later times to some extent 
by the Council of Five Hundred: it had prob- 
ably—if we may trust tradition—formerly 
belonged to the old Council. Although in its 
nature it is the very reverse of judicial, it 
became at Athens in appearance judicial : the 
reason was simply that it was exercised by a 
numberof men, not byone. Hence there would 
often be a discussion, an examination of the 
accused before the court, speeches and vot- 
ing ; this however would not be the discussion 
of a body of judges but that of a deliberative 
assembly deciding what course of action was 
expedient. 

This will be best seen if we contrast it 
with the other form of judicial power given 
to this Council. All kinds of bloodshed at 
Athens were tried before the King ; he, how. 
ever, at least from the time of Draco and 
probably from the very earliest times, had 
not sat in judgment alone ; he was assisted 
by what we should call ajury. The accused 
was brought before him, he decided in what 
court the case was to be tried, he proclaimed 
the temporary excommunication of the 
accused, the actual decision however as to 
whether the accused was guilty or not was 
left to a jury. In many cases these con- 
sisted of fifty-one men, chosen probably by 
the King and very likely selected from the 
members of the Council. From the time of 
Solon it was decreed that for the most im- 
portant cases the whole of the Council, not 
fifty-one selected men, should sit as jurors. 
It is possible that this had often been 


1 The Archons Paus. iv. 5.10. Itis not 
quite clear whether in ’A@. ToA. we have to under- 
stand a criminal prosecution of the magistrate 
(ed@éva) or simply an appeal against his decision 
(@peois). Cf. i. lic. ch. 9. and Plut. Solon 18. 
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done before Solon. It is clear however that, 
even if this was the case, their judicial duties 
were quite distinct from the others I have 
described. When they sat as jury in the 
Court of the King, they were summoned by 
his authority ; they met not to discuss, but 
to give a simple and silent answer to a single 
question ; they exercised no power or author- 
ity ; they were selected to decide a fact or 
point of law; the decision given their duties 
were over. They were not a Council, they 
were a special jury. 

The distinction between this power as jury 
and that as supreme council of safety, and 
censor, is obvious. The procedure shows it. 
In a murder case information was laid before 
the King ; he used his authority to forbid 
the guilty man access to the temples and to 
summon him before the court. With this 
the Council have nothing to do. When on 
the other hand they proceeded in their own 
right, informations and accusations were 
laid before them ; they sent their officials to 
arrest whoever they wished. They were 
not bound to answer the single question put 
to them by the King, but decided with abso- 
lute freedom on any course of action which 
expediency seemed to recommend. ‘The 
story told by Aristotle of the attempt to 
arrest Ephialtes, whether it be true or 
false, is an instance of this action. It was 
the Council who acted, not the King ; they 
had the right of arrest: they were dealing 
not as judges but as police. It was the same 
with their censorship over morals. We are 
told that Solon ri ’Apefov méyou BovAnv 
éxurxoreiv Exagtos exer TH 
kal Tovs dpyovs KoAdew.2 Any one who in- 
curred suspicion of uncivic conduct, either 
political or moral, would be summoned before 
the Council; his case would be enquired 
into, and he would be if necessary dealt with 
and punished, not as having incurred a 
definite punishment by breaking a definite 
law, but in such a way as it seemed to the 
Council was desirable in the interest of 
public safety and public morality. 

We must thus distinguish the duties as a 
jury from those as a Council. The former 
alone were preserved to the 4th century, 
they have therefore attracted most attention: 
but they were probably exceptional and 
originally of comparatively little importance. 
It was however from them that the Council 
got its name ; we find that it met as a jury 
év ’Apeiw ; as a Council év arog. 
Here were kept the copies of the laws of 
Solon, the laws which the Council had to 


2 Plut. Solon, 22. 
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guard.! Asa Council probably the Areopag- 
ites did not meet on the Areopagus, but, as 
did the other administrative bodies, in the 
city ; the court év ’Apeiw ray did not belong 
to them but to the King. It was probably 


1 C.I.A. i. 61, Demosth. xxv. 23. The stone 
where the Archons took the oath to obey the laws 
was by the oroa BactAeos, Plut. Solon xxv., Pollux 
viii. 86, Ar. TloA. 55. 


only used when a man was condemned to 
death for murder. Had Ephialtes in 
Aristotle’s story been seized by the emis- 
saries of the Council, we have no right to 
suppose that they would have taken him 
to the Areopagus ; the Council would have 
dealt with him at their ordinary place of 
meeting. 
J. W. Heapiam. 


ARISTOTLE, DE ANIMA, 429 b. 26—430a. 25. 


(On THE AcTIVE AND Passive Reason.) 


1. Few portions of Aristotle’s teaching 
have had more influence on the history of 
thought than his so-called theory of the 
Creative Reason. At the same time opinions 
differ widely as to what he really meant, and 
it seems almost impossible to interpret him 
in such a way as to avoid contradicting our- 
selves. But the difficulty is not altogether 


_ in the words of Aristotle ; if we trace the 


course taken by his commentators, we shall 
find a certain disturbing element, which is 
not due to the nature of the original subject- 
matter. Most students of Aristotle have 
been tantalized by his silence or reserve on 
transcendental questions ; the most searching 
cross-examination fails, for example, to 
extract his precise opinion on human immor- 
tality. In this reserve he presents a 
remarkable contrast to Plato. Hence the 
commentators have been tempted to fix upon 
those few passages which can be made to 
bear transcendental interpretations, and to 
wrest them into some desired sense. I shall 
attempt to show that the passage cited at 
the beginning is such a case. The specula- 
tive caution which Aristotle displays through 
all his writings, gives all the more emphasis 
to those comparatively rare instances, in 
which he touches upon life’s deeper meanings, 
and indeed has been found by some especially 
attractive. If, then, a reconsideration of 
this passage in the Psychology seems to 
deprive him of theories more dogmatic than 
is his wont, we shall yet have the consolation 
of gaining a closer sympathy with the 
temper and intention of the great Stagirite. 

So far as we can judge Theophrastus from 
Themistius’ report (De An. 91), and from the 
paraphrase by Priscianus Lydus (285—291), 
he followed Aristotle’s theory of the active 
and passive reason pretty closely, under- 
standing him in a certain simple sense. But 
the atmosphere is changed when we turn 


from Aristotle and his immediate followers 
to the commentators. They seem to move 
in a clogged medium; they understand 
logical distinctions in a material sense. 
Themistius speaks frequently of a ‘ mixture’ 
of the potential and active reason. They 
read neo-Platonic doctrines into Aristotle 
and Theophrastus. Even Priscianus Lydus 
who, considering his time, shows a remark- 
able freedom from prepossession, is at times 
betrayed in this way. When he is explain- 
ing how the reason passes into activity, he 
speaks of it as requiring to be perfected by 
the primal reason (p. 286). Now Aristotle 
seems to have been at special pains that he 
might not give grounds for misapprehensions 
of this character; he speaks of the voids 
ma@yrixos, but we do not find the answering 
expression zountixos (Zeller, Gesch. gr. Phil. 
IL. ii. 570). This last phrase indeed is of 
frequent occurrence in the commentators, 
Alexander, Themistius and others. We 
may take it, nevertheless, that the phrase 
‘creative reason’ is not Aristotelian. 
Among modern interpreters, we also find 
a tendency to read extraneous meanings into 
the simple statements of the original. It is 
obvious that a theory of creative reason 
must possess a fascination for thinkers of 
many schools, and not least for Hegelians. 
In reading Zeller’s account, for instance, we 
must bear in mind that he was a Hegelian, 
at least when he began his History (Erdmann, 
Hist. Phil. 344, 10). The late Rev. E. 
Wallace, to whose edition of the Psychology 
English students of Aristotle owe much, 
adheres in the main to the traditional view, 
and, like Zeller, has strong Hegelian sym- 
pathies. His book is, or should be, accessible 
to all English Aristotelians, and will for that 
reason be taken as the starting-point of the 
following discussion. In doing so, I hope 
that a disagreement on a single passage will 
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not be mistaken for an attack on a book of 
standard value. 

2. Explaining Aristotle’s theory, Mr. 
Wallace says, ‘The creative reason is the 
faculty which constantly interprets and, as 
it were, keeps up an intelligible world for 
experience to operate upon, while the recep- 
tive reason is the intellect applying itself in 
all the various processes which fill our minds 
with the material of knowledge’ (Psych. 
pref. 98). And again he says, ‘ This xowdv’ 
(by which the immaterial thought comes to 
receive the material things) ‘is more 
definitely the creative reason which being 
at once in our minds and immanent in the 
world, bridges the gulf between external 
objects and the receptive intellect’ (pref. 
pp. 106—7). Although other ancient and 
modern commentators differ considerably 
from one another and from Mr. Wallace, 
yet his view is so far typical that it illus- 
trates a prevalent tendency to set the active 
reason in an antithesis to, and separation 
from, the passive reason, which, I venture 
to suggest, is not justified by the passage 
before us. 

Mr. Wallace himself offers the key to the 
difficulty. He remarks (/. c. 106), ‘The 
stumbling-block which has prevented 
students from understanding Aristotle’s 
position, lies perhaps chiefly in separating 
the fourth and fifth chapters of the third 
book from each other, as if Aristotle were 
speaking of one reason in the one chapter, of 
another reason in the other.’ But when he 
proceeds in the following manner, there is 
ground for hesitation in following him. 
‘The real point to be remembered,’ he says, 
‘is that the problem which Aristotle is seek- 
ing to solve in the latter half of the fourth 
chapter is, How does reason think the 
world?’ Reference to the text shows, how- 
ever, that the question with which the 
closing portion of the chapter is occupied is, 
whether reason itself is also an object of 
thought (ei vontds airds. 429, 6. 26). 
And after a short consideration, the question 
is answered in the affirmative (atrds dé 
vontos éotw TA vonta. 430, a. 2). 

3. Now this question, How reason becomes 
an object of thought? How it can think 
itself? occupied Aristotle on several other 
oceasions. He touches upon it in the 
Metaphysics thus ; ‘The reason thinks itself 
by participation in the intelligible. For it 
becomes an object for thought while it is 
thinking and handling its objects, and so 
reason and the objects of thought become 
identical. For that which is receptive of 
the intelligible object of thought and of the 
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logical essence of objects, is reason ; and it 
becomes active on possessing these objects’ 
(1072, 6. 20 ff.). Thus the common element 
by which thought becomes possible, is not 
creative reason, but 7d voyrév. In a subse- 
quent passage (1074, b. 30 ff.) Aristotle 
seems to regard the activity of reason and 
the process of reason as dependent upon the 
quality of their object. ‘ For,’ he says, 
‘they can be present in a mind filled with 
the basest thoughts.’ But he has laid it 
down that reason is the highest of all things 
that come into our experience (1074, b. 16). 
Hence ‘if indeed it is the noblest, it must 
think itself. Now, whereas scientific know- 
ledge and sensation, and opinion, and percep- 
tion appear to have something external to 
themselves for their object, and themselves 
only by the way, the process of reason will 
thus be a thinking of itself. Further, if to 
think, and to be the object of thought, are 
different, in which respect will reason be 
the summum bonum? For to think, and to 
be the object of thought, are different 
logically. Perhaps, however, scientific 
knowledge is in some cases identical with its 
object ; in the productive arts with the 
essence or inner meaning, in speculative 
pursuits with the method and process of 
reason. Well then, the faculty and object 
of reason being indistinguishable in im- 
material things, the process of reason will 
also be the same with its object. Again the 
question remains: Is the object of reason 
composite? Were this the case, there would 
of course be change in its parts. But 
perhaps everything so far as it is immaterial, 
is also indivisible, the human reason for 
example: and whatever it possesses of a 
composite nature, is possessed by it only at 
times.’ 

4. Let us now see how this same question 
is discussed in the Psychology. Aristotle 
begins by pointing out that the distinction 
of potential and actual is found in the soul 
no less than elsewhere. The reference to 
the soul seems to limit the discussion to 
human reason, and is parallel to the passage 
quoted above, where reason is spoken of in 
connection with sensation and _ opinion, 
faculties which, in their proper place, are 
treated by Aristotle as functions of the 
human soul. The two aspects of reason are 
next compared to the relation between an 
art and the material in which it is mani- 
fested. ‘We may thus mark off that char- 
acter of reason by which it becomes all 
things (sc. of its class, ae. objects of 
reason), and that character in which it pro- 
duces all such objects.’ This latter character 
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is compared to the property which light 
possesses, of making potential colours actual. 
How far Aristotle was from conceiving this 
process as one of creation, appears from his 
account of vision in the seventh chapter of 
the second book. ‘Colours are seen in 
light, while light is almost, as it were, the 
colour of the transparent medium brought to 
complete transparency by fire.’ Light is 
thus a state in which colours are realized. 
And may we not interpret Aristotle to say 
that active reason is a state, in which the 
objects of reason are brought to actuality ? 
‘ Now this phase of reason is independent of 
material conditions; it is unaffected by 
external causes, being, in its essence, realized 
actuality.’ (We have already concluded in 
the Metaphysics that the unity of thought 
thinking itself, wherein the active reason is 
manifested, is disturbed by admixture of 
anything beyond itself.) ‘As active and 
originating principle it is more honourable 
than that which is passive and material. 
And yet realized scientific knowledge is 
identical with its object.’ (And the reason 
as thinker is identical with the reason as 
thought.) ‘ Now in the individual potential 
knowledge is prior in time, but taking a 
general view not even in time.’ For all 
things that come into being arise from some 
actual existence. Hence the active reason 
will precede the potential. ‘Nor may we 
say that this active reason thinks at some 
times and not at others. For it is only on 
becoming independent of material conditions 
that it really exists, and it is this essential 
existence which alone is immortal and 
eternal.’ 


‘ The form remains, the function never dies.’ 


This eternity is not a continuous one: the 
‘eternal’ nature is only disclosed when the 
reason is independent of material conditions. 
‘ Now we do not remember this pure activity 
of reason thinking itself; for as such it is 
unaffected by external causes. Whereas, 
that passive character of reason which 
makes memory possible is perishable: And 
yet in the absence of this perishable passive 
reason, the reason as active has no object’ 
(430 a. 10—25). 

5. Aristotle having thus shown that one 
of the objects of reason is reason itself, and 
how reason as thinker is related to reason 
as the object of thought, proceeds to develop 
his theory that reason, as thinker and 
thought, is indivisible. He says at the 
beginning of the sixth chapter : ‘ This think- 
ing of indivisible thoughts falls among 
those cases in which falsity is impossible.’ 
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The conception of unity so attained must be 
borne in mind in interpreting the somewhat 
obscure references to the unity of the think- 
ing process which occur in the sequel. 
Aristotle shows from time to time that he 
has this one strain in his mind (1d Saito 
Kat évepyevav TO Tpaypati 431 
a. 15 pev Ta Tas 431 
23). The fifth chapter is thus the first 
episode in the investigation started in the 
fourth. The identity of reason thinking 
itself, with reason as its own object of 
thought, is one case of the general identity 
of scientific knowledge with the object of 
such knowledge. 

Now why should Aristotle lay such stress 
on reason as its own object?’ The answer 
appears from the passages quoted from the 
Metaphysics. The summum bonum consists 
in a certain activity of reason, and this 
phase of reason must have itself for object. 
This state in which reason is its own ob- 
ject is the realization of a capacity im- 
plicit in the child, but only possible to be 
exercised in maturer years (Pol. 1334 6. 24). 
There is no contradiction between the higher 
and lower phases of reason. We are told 
(De An. 429 b. 3), ‘When reason has for its 
object something extremely intellectual, it 
does not lessen, but rather increases, its 
power of thinking inferior objects. For 
sense-perception, which excessive stimulation 
destroys, is not independent of the body, 
while reason is. Now whenever reason 
becomes identical with its several objects, in 
the sense in which he who is in possession 
of knowledge is described as knowing—this 
resulting when he can exercise his power of 
himself—the reason is then ina way potential, 
but not in the same way as when it was a 
mere unformed capacity, before it learned 
or discovered.’ (The reason must become 
identical with some object in order to become 
an object of thought to itself, § 3.) ‘ And it 
is then that it becomes able to think itself.’ 

6. It remains to consider Aristotle’s use 
in this passage of the terms ywpirrds and 
vontos. He says (De An. 430 0b. 23) with 
reference to the question, How can the unity 
of thought be maintained when we think 
opposites? ‘The cognitive faculty must be 
potentially either of a pair of contraries, 
and at the same time one in itself. Now if 
to some causal element in the mind there 
be present no contrary, this element knows 
itself, is realized in full activity, and 
is independent of corporeal conditions 
(xwpicrov).’ When therefore Aristotle speaks 
of reason as xwpirbeis (De An. 430 a. 22), 
we are to understand him thus: none 
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of its contents are opposite to it, as the 
corporeal to the incorporeal for instance ; it 
is independent of corporeal conditions. But 
this statement is made about the human 
reason as appears from the reference to 
memory a line or two below. Zeller, how- 
ever, translates ywpureis (op. cit. 571) vom 
Korper getrennt, a rendering which is diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the passages already 
quoted, and seems to imply a reference to a 
life apart from the body, which is alien to 
Arvistotle’s present point of view. The 
reason is passive and affected by corporeal 
conditions, so far as it uses the @avtracpata 
grasping the «dy from among them. It is 
purely active only when it concerns itself 
with voyra, among which itself is included. 
One or two considerations may explain 
Aristotle’s use of the term voyrds. In the 


first place, he was occupied with the theory 
of knowledge even more than with that of 
the soul. He was more occupied for example 
with the question, How does the reason 
apprehend its objects? than with the ques- 
tion, Can the reason exist apart from the 
bodily life in which we know it? Further, 
the intellectual objects in the world are 
logically prior to the reason itself. ‘For 
the reason is moved by the object of reason’ 
(Meta. 1072 a. 30). The reason finds itself 
in a world intellectually constituted, of 
which indeed itself is the highest part. 
But it depends for its exercise on the 
presence of intelligible objects (vonra). By 
participation in them it apprehends external 
objects and itself (€avrdv dé voet 6 vots Kara 
peradnyw tod vonrod Meta. 1072 6. 20). 
Frank GRANGER. 


ADNOTATILUNCULAE. 


Herodas iv. 54. 

KY. GAN te pelov 
Such is the form in which this locus 
conclamatus appears in Herwerden’s edition 
of Herodas. He says rightly in the note 
that the sense which we should expect is at 
vero socors est, et semper crescit eius socordia. 
It will be perceived that Herwerden gives 
up the beginning of the verse, and indeed 
he rightly shows dissatisfaction with the 
latter half, in which &Oetrar is supposed to 
mean the same as épxerai, which seems 
impossible. I suggest that Cynno’s com- 
plaint about her maidservant was 

GAN te peLov 
‘but she is so easy-going, and gets lazier 
every day.’ The rare and late form jpéun 
for jjpeuaca would have puzzled the copyist 
and caused him to write for 
Again the cipypevor, the word 
would have lost its N after pé{oN. The 
verb is related to as 
Béopac to and to 
mpopnOys. 
Aesch, Hum. 530. 

daipuv én’ dvdpi Ocppad 

tov ovroT adxotvt’ idov duaxavors Svats 

Aaradvov. 

But the MSS. give for Adradvov, 

which is Musgrave’s conjecture, and the 

Schol. explains rov pydérote 

idov ev péon TH treLevypévov 
NO. LIL. VOL. VI. 


Kat xadwwévra: yap A€radvov. 
Thus the Schol. distinctly recognises éraévor, 
and we should read 
Tov adxodvT’ dpaxavias 
which corresponds perfectly to the strophic 
verse as given by the MSS. 


tov avtitoApov raparBarav. 


We thus escape the necessity of inserting 
with Hermann xai before zapa:Bdrav, of 
which Paley can only say ‘ The xai is required 
by the metre and is by no means superfluous 
to the sense’ ; we preserve Aé€zadvov of the 
MSS. ; and we gain a verse very Aeschylean 
and very like Agam. 211 


We have to correct dvas to dvew, and to 
omit idév, which may very well have been 
inserted by some copyist who did not see 
that atxotvra is governed by yeAG, which here 
takes its two regimens the dat. with éwi and 
the accus., or (to express the same thing 
differently) yeAg is to be supplied in thought 
again before rév adxoivra. It was probably 
this slight anomaly which gave rise to the 
corruption. Cp. for it the double constr. of 
mavw with gen. and accus. in Eur. Bacch. 
513. Again, the corruption was assisted by 
the fact that Aesch. here (in a lyric passage) 
follows the epic quantity in dvew, which is 
dvev in Attic. In like measure we find 
iadeos in lyrical passages in Aesch. Pers, 80 
Y 
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and Soph. Ant. 836, though we have tod6eos 
in dialogue in Eur. 7road. 1169 and ph. Aul. 
626. Emendations are hardly ever certain 
unless they involve an anomaly. 
Soph. Phil. 83. 

Perhaps it is worth observing that by a 
slight change in the order of the words we 
could introduce the much-needed article into 
this verse, thus :— 


Hépos vuv és Tavaides Hyepas Bpaxd 

dds por 
The enclitic vey is quite as suitable here as 
vov. 

Phil. 533. 

iwpev, ral, TpooKvaarTe THY ETW 

dotkov eigoixnow. 
What we require is a participle which 
could go with cis oikyow, and would 
enable us to get rid of such an objectionable 
form as cigoiknow. I suggest tpooxacavte 
from zpooxaw ‘ to limp forward’ ; Philoctetes 
would readily apply to Neoptolemus also, as 
his companion, a word strictly applicable 
only to himself. ‘The tense, as well as the 
compound verb, would be azag 


Trach. 196. 


TO yap éxpabetv 
ovK av Kad’ KAvew. 


Prof. Jebb’s admirable note so clearly 
shows that 7rd wofoty regarded as a pres. 
partic. cannot be satisfactorily construed, 
that I am emboldened to regard this as a 
strong case of omitted augment—the pas- 
sage is a messenger’s speech—and to under- 
stand the words to mean ‘ what they desired.’ 
The change of 76 to 6 is not necessary. 

Trach, 302. 

& Zed tporaie py tor’ oe 

Tpos OUTW ToL. 
The use of xwpetv zpos for hostile advance 
may be compared with rotr’ éx’ jap épxerar 
Oed. R. 199, and both these passages defend 
my proposed correction of Qed. Col. 1453 
Opa det xpdvos pev Erepa, 
where for ézei I propose to read émwyv 
‘ assailing,’ as far nearer to the MSS. than 
the generally received otpépwv. Moreover 
this reading dispenses with the necessity of 
changing to dédorxa in the antistrophe, 
which now runs without any change exactly 
as the strophe 


ti pav adyoe téAos ; od yap 
Trach. 600. 
Obev Tavapepos. 
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The word zavdpepos certainly admits of 
no explanation if it is supposed to be 
connected with jépa. But may it not be 
connected with jepos and mean ‘all peace- 
ful’ after war’s alarms? The change to 
zavipepos would thus be obviated. 

Trach. 830. 
The verse should perhaps run thus: 

Aatpetar ; 
and the antistrophic line : 
broddvia Kéevtp’ axevtp’ 

In the latter verse as given by the MSS. 
Négoov looks very like a gloss which might 
have been inserted to make up the length 
of the verse when dxevzp’ fell out after 
xévtp. Moreover éirovoy would be a likely 
corruption of wévos mévwv, and after 
xevtpa nothing could be more probable than 
the loss of such a word as dxevtpa, and that 
is just the word which Soph. would have 
chosen to show that xévrpa was metaphorical. 
A similar mistake has been made by the 
printers of Lsther Vanhomrigh, who have 
given ‘He was at least wearisome man I 
have ever met,’ where I would read ‘ He was 
at least the least wearisome,’ &c. 

Eur. Bacch. 451. 

paiverbe: xeipav Todd’ év dpkvow yap dv 
So I have long believed that this verse 
should be read and punctuated. The connec- 
ting xepov and dpxvow is further rendered 
probable by Ale. 985 

kal a” év cide Seopois. 

Aristoph. Lysistr. 111—116. 

AYSISTPATH. 


av ei pynxavnv eyo, 
per’ Kataddoa Tov ; 
MYPPINH. 
eyo b€ y’ dv 
KAAONIKH. 
av, Kav Gorepel Wirrav 
This is explained by the Schol. as if 
Calonice said no more than that she would 
do anything to end the war, even to the 
cutting of herself in two. But does she 
not refer to her name? ‘I would cut my 
name in two and give up the half of it,’ that 
is vixy. I would make them a present of 
the honours of war. The joke is not a very 
good one, but this explanation would give 
_ point to verses otherwise quite point- 
ess. 
R. Y. Tyrre.u. 
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ON THE TEXT OF THUCYDIDES, BOOK VII. 


IL. 


Tue difficulty of the following passage, in 
which I give the reading of the Aldine, is 
but too well known: C. 28 kai és dtAoverxiav 
iv mpiv yevec Oar 
dv Tis dkovoas. TO yap 
bs ek SuxeAias: dAAG Svpaxovoas 
TO tporw ovdev 
eAdooova, aityy te kad’ abriy Tov Kai 
tov tapddoyov rots 
THs Suvdpews Kai Goov Kat’ dpxas TOD 
ol pev, of dvo- of TpLOV 
ye erav ovdeis Xpovov 
aitovs, «i of eo Bddouev és THV 
Gore ere THY TPWOTHV 
és XuxeAiav. Now [hope that 
the crowd of critics who believe in the 
teaching of the scribes will be duly 
shocked to hear that the above is the reading 
of the best MSS., with the single exception 
of ’AGnvaiwy, for which the Vatican 
alone gives ‘AOnvaiwv. Yet everybody 
admits that the best MSS. must be wrong 
in (1) re for ye, (2) 
for (3) eAdooova for 
These admitted and obvious blunders 
suggest, quite apart from the ungram- 
matical form of the sentence, that this 
passage has suffered to some extent in the 
hands of the scribes. But that much abused 
party the Scholiast, on avtiTo- 
Atopxetv, remarks av tis dkovoas, 
dro kowov. Now Widmann actually accepts 
this, and compares I. 25, 4 where there is a 
similar scholium. So did Shilleto, and he 
explained yap as ‘in fact’ in both places. 
But probably no one would admit this use 
of yap in Attic. In any case, the scholiast 
was not subtle enough for this, and if he 
supposed that dv tis dxovcas could 
be ‘ understood’ in a new sentence, then his 
note must be one of those which Goslings 
calls ‘perspicue falsa, quae ignorantiam 
linguae graecae arguurt.’ But I rather 
think that this remark of the scholiast indi- 
cates that he did not read yap in this passage. 
On the one hand I do not think that he can 
have been quite so silly as to ‘ understand ’ 
av Ts ina new sentence—though 
one or two critics treat his remark quite 
seriously ; on the other hand, it is impro- 
bable that he would have hit on the notion 
at all, unless he had found 76 and the infin. 
attached to the preceding words. Every one 


knows the mild scholia which warn the 
unwary to ‘understand’ something 
kowov: they are seldom worse than obvious, 
and never contain any of the truly diabolical 
ingenuity which would characterise these two 
samples (i. 25, vii. 28). Here 1 think 
the annotator must have found jv zpiv 
yevérOar av Tis Gkovaas, TO ye adTovs 
k.7.A.—or 76 y’ abrovs, Which Badham and Fr. 
Miiller read. Then the scholium would be 
quite natural, But the greatest difficulty 
lies in éc0v and ore, both of which, as 
Classen and Prof. Forster Smith say, ‘appear 
to be correlative to rocotrov.’ Stahl however 
insists that d6cov = quatenus, while Badham, 
Madvig and Hude read dco, Sitzler otrep 
instead. Classen retains dcov and alters 
wore to pws dé. ‘Sieht man aber scharfer 
zu, worauf allein der zapdAoyos der Hellenen 
beruht, so ist es klar, dass er nur durch den 
grossen Abstand zwischen der allgemeinen 
Erwartung zu Anfang des Krieges und dem 
ganz anders ausfallenden Verlaufe desselben 
ins Licht gesetzt wird. Das aber ist ohne 
Zweifel geschehen durch die parataktische 
Gegeniiberstellung des dcov—évopifov im 
ersten Gliede und des 7\@ov és SuxeAiavy im 
zweiten.’ It is just because I am convinced 
that Classen was right in this note that I 
feel sure he was wrong in writing opus de 
for dore. That dcov must be correlative to 
togovrov, and that the copyists wrongly made 
wore do that duty, is proved by the following 
passages from the Orators : — 

Tsocrates 4, 83.—rocotrov dijveyKav ot 
pev piav moAw ot é...€v dAtyw 
xpovw kateroAgunoav. From this [Demosth. | 
60, 10 is manufactured. 

Isocrates 8, 43.—rocotrov 
of pev...qpets 

Ib. 47.—rocovrtw xelpous oper. ..dcov éxetvor 
pev...ppets 08... 

Ib. 143.—rocotTw Tov... 
KATEXOVTWYV, pev...b7ep OE... 

Isocrates 16, 36.—rocottw tov padior 
dpeivu yeyovev, pev 
8’... 

Demosth. 18, 197.—rocodrov dpetvov... 
yéyova, doov pev...ov dé... 

Hyperid. Lpitaph. xiii. airos 
608... 

Lycurg. 30.—rocotrov éyw 
pev...obroat be... 

Lycurg. 116.—rocotrov tov 
xéelpous exeivor pev...ipets dé... 


y2 


— | 
| = 
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Lycurg. 131.—rocovrw av dixatorepov otros 

But these instances show further that 
the form of the sentence ought here to be 
TogovTov Tapadoyor Tots 
oi ev (=the Greeks at large) évourfov...oi dé 
(=the Athenians) és SuxeAcav. Instead 
of writing the sentence exactly in this form, 
Thue. contrasts the opinions of different 
sections of the Greeks before passing on to 
the Athenians, whose action must however 
be described before the main antithesis can 
be considered complete. For dare therefore 
we absolutely require oi 8 But what is to 
be done with the first member? Is it not 
clear that we must read écov <oi piv> kar’ 
dpxas Tod To€uov, of pev éviavTor, ot dvo, ot 
tpiav ye érdv ovdels ypdvov 
avtods...oi x.7.4.4 Thus we have 
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the familiar use of a double pév...d¢ clause, 
in which the extremes and the means are as 
usual contrasted. It would be very easy for 
the first of pév to disappear between 
é6cONICA7’, especially as the second oi pév 
treads so close upon its heels. C. 29, 3, 
where all MSS. but the Vat. read oton 
for od peyddy, illustrates the 
ease with which small words are omitted in 
the text of Thuc., even where no palaeo- 
graphical confusion can possibly be detected. 
The subdivision of the first of péyv—the 
whole number of the Greeks—into oi peéev 
68...08 is very much in 
Thucydides’ manner, and is illustrated by C. 
27 te of pev of 8 
OKOVTO. 
KE, C. Marcnant. 


NASAL SONANTS. 


Tue conclusion of Mr. Dunn’s courteous 
notice of my first essay on nasal sonants is 
rather startling, as, up to the said conclusion, 
he seems to agree with me more than with 
the propounders of the sonant theory. 
They illustrate their y, ™ by sounds which 
I take to be ‘ hums,’ such as the last sound 
of button, while Mr. Dunn inclines to think 
that », m were nasal vowels. Some of them 
again talk freely of expelling the e from the 
root. Mr. Dunn seems to object to this 
phrase (with respect to roots in which e 
is followed by a nasal) quite as strongly as 
myself. Again, as to the question whether 
a nasal sonant can take a pitch accent, Mr. 
Dunn agrees with me substantially, or at 
any rate disagrees with me less than he does 
with Dr. Brugmann, 

I am not responsible for the suggestion 
that ~ is ‘a hum, either when it appears as 
a or an.’ My point is that the sound » 
heard in button is modern and is unlikely to 
become either @ or an, but that xn (w being 
a dull vowel) might become either « or an. 
Surely the last sound of button is a ‘hum.’ 
True the -om of bottom is not generally a 
‘hum,’ but take the instances fathom, prism, 
and the -m is, I believe, a ‘hum.’ 

My position as to the nasal sonant is 
briefly this. That Greek ev represents Indo- 
European (t.e. an accentual vowel fol- 
lowed by a nasal) ; that Greek av,a represent 
Indo-European an (i.e. an unaccentual vowel 
followed by a nasal) ; that #n is not a reduced 


form of «x, but that the chronological pri- 
ority of neither the one nor the other ought 
to be assumed; that am under certain cir- 
cumstances became a nasal vowel both in 
Greek and Sanskrit independently in ‘ eth- 
nic’ times, and that subsequently these 
nasal vowels became a, a, respectively. This 
I suggested sixteen years ago and still hold. 

It appears to me unlikely that a nasal 
vowel should become a vowel followed by a 
nasal in any one language. I do not think 
Frenchmen will ever pronounce en prince as 
‘on prawns’ (so far as the n’s are concerned). 
The nasal vowels now in evidence are 
derived from vowels followed by nasals in 
most cases if not in all. Indeed, Mr. Dunn 
seems to derive his Indo-Enropean » from 
Indo-European an, or at any rate from en, so 
that our main difference is chronological. I 
hold that the nasal vowel came later than 
Mr. Dunn thinks, in fact that it was ‘ ethnic,’ 
and that it was confined to certain separate 
languages, and that my wn remained a vowel 
followed by a nasal until the ‘ proethnic’ 
period had entirely passed away. 

Under Mr. Dunn’s treatment Dr. Brug- 
mann’s theory is, in my opinion, improved 
(not confirmed), but the improvement is 
purchased at the sacrifice of its identity. 
Mr. Dunn has substituted a theory of the 
nasal vowel for ‘the theory of the nasal 
sonant,’ and then with strange modesty 
pronounces the displaced theory to be still 
‘sound and intact.’ 
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If the symbol x has not a fairly definite 
phonetic value, the essence of Dr.Brug- 
mann’s theory seems to be reduced to the 
assertion that the Indo-European ancestor of 
ev in wévOos was distinct from the Indo- 
European ancestor of wafos-—an assertion 
which, I believe, I was the first to publish ; 
while I at the same time separated Sanskrit 
and Greek and Gothic (when 
the a’s, ¢’s, and 7s are not followed by 
liquids or nasals) into two grades with two 
distinct Indo-European ancestors. 

The apparently slippery character of the 
symbols %, m suggests the reflection that the 
Comparative Philology of the present day is 
suffering seriously from the unsatisfactory 
condition of phonetic studies. Either each 
individual is a law to himself, or he blindly 
follows a guide who is grasping tentatively— 


NOTES ON 


Book ii. Epig. 77. 
Cosconi, qui longa putas epigrammata 
nostra, 
Utilis unguendis axibus esse potes : 
Hac tu credideris longum ratione colosson 
Et puerum Bruti dixeris esse brevem. 
Disce quod ignoras &e. 


It is difficult to believe that Martial wrote 
the second line of this epigram in the form 
in which it has come down to us. No inge- 
nuity can gloss over the words unguendis 
axibus so as to remove their feeble and 
pointless vulgarity—a vulgarity which 
seems to be particularly out of place, since 
Martial is addressing a brother poet, 
towards whom he entertains some feeling of 
respect (iii. 69). Moreover, the text, as it 
stands, presents a grammatical difficulty. 
Hac ratione (1. 3) grammatically has refer- 
ence to the complete statement, contained 
in the preceding couplet, but the text ne- 
cessitates its being applied to the relative 
clause exclusively: a restriction, which 
‘ would surely require the use of ista instead 
of hac. 

I would suggest that the second line 
should read thus : 


Utilis arguendis artibus esse potes 
‘ your services will be valuable in detecting 
faults in our works of art.’ 


This carries us naturally forward to the 
illustrations which follow, explains hac 


terribly hampered by the ‘personal equa- 
tion’—at the solution of the problems 
presented. This accounts for the hasty 
acceptance of brilliant but unsound theories, 
because there is no trustworthy standard by 
which they can be judged. Symmetry on 
paper without regard to phonetic actualities 
wins approval. The setting up of theories 
is singularly easy; as forms which testify 
against a thesis are explained away as either 
(1) analogical or (2) due to sandhi or (3) 
dialectical or (4) new formations or (5) due 
to ‘assimilation’ or ‘dissimilation’ or (6) 
due to confusion between two allied forms, 
&e, — On the other hand the refutation of a 
wide generalisation, if it be unsound, is 
a matter of serious difficulty and much 


labour. 
C. A. M. FEnNELL. 


MARTIAL, 


ratione, gives unity and sequence of thought 
to the epigram, and while conveying a reproof 
is quite free from vulgar abuse. 

For the use of artes, in the sense of statues, 
we may compare Graias artes Juv. xi. 100: 
Horace also (Odes iv. 8, 5: Epistles i. 6, 17) 
uses the word similarly, and Martial him- 
self (Zpig. iv. 39, 2) speaks of veteres Myro- 
nos artes. Martial, it may be added, uses 
arguere in the passive, in the meaning re- 
quired here (xi. 79, 2): but this use of the 
verb is so common as not to require support. 


Book ii. 29. 
Rufe, vides illum subsellia prima terentem 
Cuius et hine lucet sardonychata manus 
Quaeque Tyron totiens epotavere lacernae 
Et toga non tactas vincere iussa nives, 
Cuius olet toto pinguis coma Marcelliano 
Et splendent volso brachia trita pilo: 
Non hesterna sedet lunata lingula planta, 
Coccina non laesum pingit aluta pedem, 
Et numerosa linunt  stellantem  splenia 
frontem. 
Ignoras quid sit? Splenia tolle, leges. 


The difficulty here is in lines 7 and 8. On 
reading the epigram through, it will be seen 
that the first six lines are closely connected 
together, and that with the seventh line 
another strain is introduced. Here in fact 
(that is, with the seventh line) the dénoue- 
ment seems to me to commence, reaching its 
climax with the last three words. 
lingula. — Martial distinctly repudiates 
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this mode of spelling the word (xiv. 120) ; 
and, although he frequently elsewhere uses 
ligula, he never does so with the meaning 
required here. I would suggest vincula in 
the place of Zingula and would understand 
by hesterna vincula the chains worn by this 
upstart before his advancement.  ([Cf. 
Hesterni Quirites, Persius iii. 106. ] 

laesum, line 8.—Taken in connexion with 
coceina and pingit, the word is suspiciously 
unpicturesque. It would not involve any 
violent interference with the text to substi- 
tute for daesum the word album, carrying an 
allusion to the pes gypsatus which distin- 
guished foreign slaves when put up for sale. 

If this view is correct, lines 7 and 8 will 
stand thus : 


Non hesterna sedent lunata vincula planta 
Coccina non album pingit aluta pedem— 


and the last four lines may be paraphrased : 


The old familiar fetters clasp no more 
His lune-decked foot, 
Where gleams, on sole not whitened as of 
yore, 
The crimson boot. 
And, see, bright patches cling his brow 


upon 
‘What is he ?’ 


Like clustering stars ! 
Lift the patches, simpleton, 
And—read the scars. 


He had, therefore, been a chain-gang 
slave, a foreign slave too: of all this no 
traces remain. But, deeper depth of infamy, 
he is branded a thief or a runaway ; and to 
remove the marks of this disgrace is not so 
easy a matter. 

Book xi. 41 (Il. 7, 8). 

Pingues, Lygde, sues habeat vicinus Iollas: 

Te satis est nobis annumerare pecus. 


The second line is translated ‘ it is sufficient 
for us that you number our herd,’ the point 
of which is not very apparent, especially as 
the position of fe requires emphasis to be 
placed on you. Is it possible that Martial 
wrote pecu (dative)? The line would in 
that case mean ‘ Enough for us to count you 
in our herd’—a jocular way of calling 
Lygdus a fat pig. He was a slave and 
would have to appreciate the humour. 


Book xi. 80 (ll. 7, 8). 
Quod si deorum munere hoc tibi detur, 
Quid gaudiorum est Martialis et Baiae. 


gaudiorum.—The plural is unusual with 
quid in such a combination as this. 

Baiae.—Of the seven preceding lines four 
end with Baias ; this constitutes a presump- 
tion in favour of the accusative. 
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I think it probable that Martial wrote 
Quid gaudii cum Martialis it Baias! 


Book x. 65 (Il. 10, 11). 
Os blaesum tibi debilisque lingua est, 
Nobis filia fortius loquetur. 


filia.—For this word which seems very 
inappropriate I would substitute Laelia. 

The whole of Zpigram 68 in this book is 
devoted to the subject of Laelia’s soft 
utterances. Martial says here that even 
her wheedling voice is strong compared with 
the effeminate tones of Charmenion, whom at 
the close of the epigram he threatens to 
address as his sister, not his brother. 


Book x. 48. 
Nuntiat octavam  Phariae 
luvencae 
Et pilata redit iamque subitque cohors. 


Until we have some distinct authority for 
connecting the movements of the Praetorian 
Cohort with the eighth hour, the reference 
in the second line must be sought in another 
direction. Moreover subit requires an object 
expressed or easily supplied from the con- 
text. 

The words sua turba seem to refer here to 
those priests who remained in the temple 
and had the direction of the worship of the 
goddess ; while cohors may be taken to indi- 
cate the wandering bands of votaries who 
traversed the streets in noisy processions for 
the purpose of attracting public attention 
and also with the more practical object of 
collecting alms. It is worthy of remark 
that Apuleius in his graphic and detailed 
description of an Isiac procession, with its 
attendant extravagances, employs several 
times the word cohors (also agmen) to desig- 
nate these wandering companies. 

The devotees, it will be remembered, at- 
tended the temples of Isis for worship twice 
in the day, at dawn and at the eighth hour. 
On the day, therefore, to which Martial 
refers, the temple had already in the early 
morning been visited by the worshippers. 
Hence the significance of redit. 

I would suggest as an emendation of the 
second line, which does not depart far from 
the text, and which seems to make good 
sense, 


sua turba 


Et palata redit, templa subitque, cohors— 


or, if palata cohors (even side by side with 
templa and the distinct reference of the first 
line) does not seem sufficiently distinctive 


Et sistrata redit, templa subitque, cohors. 
With regard to templa (in the plural) the 
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allusion may be to the contiguous temples— 
the Iseum and Serapeum in the Campus 
Martius. 


Book xi. 49. 
Iam prope desertos cineres et sancta 
Maronis 
Nomina qui coleret, pauper et unus erat. 
Silius optatae succurrere censuit umbrae, 
Silius et vatem non minus ipse tulit. 


This epigram immediately follows another 
referring to the same poet Silius, but the 
tenses of the verbs are changed. Whereas 
in Lpig. 48 we read 


Silius haec magni celebrat monimenta 
Maronis 
Iugera facundi qui Ciceronis habet— 


in the second epigram we have censuit and 
tulit. Between the writing of these two 
epigrams Silius Italicus had died, and the 
epigram we are now considering is of the 
nature of an epitaph. Pliny (Zpist. iii. 7) 
describes the death of Silius, from starvation 


voluntarily undergone, at the age of 75 
years: which would bring the date to a.D. 
100. His death therefore preceded that of 
Martial by three or four years, and it would 
seem natural that Martial should supplement 
his former epigram by an allusion to that 
event. 

optatae does not well accord with the 
general sense of the passage. May not 
Martial have had in his mind Vergil’s own 
phrase oblita carmina (Eel. ix. 53) 1 

succurrere censuit. This construction is 
unusual. Martial uses the verb censere in 
seven other passages, in which it is either 
followed by 2 sing. pres. subj. or occurs in 
the passive. 

It is perhaps possible that the last two 
lines should read : 
Silius, oblitae cui cura recens fuit umbrae, 

Scilicet et fatum non minus ipse tulit. 

[Cf. Caesar de B.G. vii. 62, Eandem 


fortunam tulit Camulogenus. | 
A. Waucn Youna. 


FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. NOTES ON THE TEXT. 


IL. 


XI. 2.—Read rot Ei’ 
"Ad egdvdpov. This fixes the date, since 
Eucles was priest of Alexander etc. in the 
12th year of the 3rd Ptolemy, é.e. in 235 
B.c.: see XVII. (1), 13 L iB ed’ icpéws 
Evxdéous EiBara. Further XVII. (1), 15 
ths KadAtdvaxros and X VII. (2), 4 
gov Srparovixy[s furnish the name of the 
xavnpopos for the year. 

In the third line the vestiges of the 
following letters can be traced |yq@opo[v] 

There is now no difficulty in restoring 
the first four lines if it be remembered that 
the fragment at the top of the facsimile on 
the right hand has been set on the wrong 
side. 

1. 1. BaowAevovros] tod 
Kai Apowdns ddeApav 


1.2. iepéws rod EvBara 


*AA[eédvdpov Kai Kai 

1.3. ebepyerav kav |npdpolv] ’Apowens 
Srparovixys tis KadAudvaxtos 

Ks 


pnvos....... Ks  @eoyovid{e rod 
"Apowoirov 
XI. 10—13. 


10. tov urrov Kat ta omda Trode- 
parole... 


1.11. Ju xpvoorodews em{tpomov 
katadeirw 

1.12. npaxAXewrny tys ex ]s 
os L xy Alev]xo[ xpwr. 

1. 13. papru|pes apirrodnpos axatos 
TAUVPLOKOV. 

I conjecture Chrysopolis 1. 11 to have been 
a slave and the soldier’s mistress,and propose 
in ll. 10. 11 ef 
Kai XpvcordAews. See XV. 17, 18 
MeAavida [Kai tov vidv] “Appoviov 
Tov e& yeyevnpevov ...... 
Oépovs. The further elucidation of this 
passage turns on some difficulties of 
decipherment. (1) 1. 11. I fail to make 
out de in the facsimile but Prof. Mahaffy 
informs me that it is visible in the papyrus. 
(2) 1. 12. I think the facsimile has ypa- 
kAewrns, and Prof. Mahaffy now concurs. rijs 
i is a certain supplement. Further 


[xpws. (3) 1.13. paprulpes does not seem 
to me absolutely certain. The difficulties 
of interpretation concern the phrase 
éxitporov xataAcizw in |. 11, which does not 
occur elsewhere in these documents, and the 
construction of the nominative in 1.12. I 
have thought of éAc[vOepov] xaradeirw 
Aj[pova. paprupes 6 deiva I ]¥ppou “HpaxAed- 
THs ds L xy Alev]xd[xpws, sub- 
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stituting at the beginning of 1. 13 aivod pus, 
but I confess that in 1. 11. em is much 
more like the facsimile than «Ae. 

XII. 3.—Possibly as L]v puddos. 7. 
Read Jb. 11. A} Bvoovov 
looks possible. 14, 15. The sense would 
be satisfied by dca] 8& 
veyxtar epvy Kai [airi éxe|v 
aityv. I take to be a Middle, 
not Passive. Cf. Rev. gypt. 1. 109 
éxew wap’ adits iv hepvyv. 17. 
Probably tas t|royeypappevas. 18. 
After the symbol came a 
number which I cannot decipher. 19. 
Perhaps 22. 
sonal dibs At the end of the line x is 
visible followed by a or dX. 23. dvdp Pecou 
FA épiwy 24. The 
last words of the line were épiwy [dp]}y[av. 

(1). 

3. trav Ei[pupedovros? Cf. XV. 2. 12. 


1. aiz[dst]. 3. ’Apyeios tod 
dcivos, the name of the regiment, as in 
XIII. (1), 3 and elsewhere. 6. ’EXevaivios. 
It is tolerably certain that this Eleusis is 
the suburb of Alexandria on the Canopic 


canal. 7. [ovAy ods dpurrepdv. 
v| das 
XIV. 5.—vorov. The word is smudged. 


I think it was vopot. 8. After iyuivovra 
read atrov. 13. guy seems to me certain. 
Prof. Mahaffy prints 14. doa 
elixev Xa[purr|o. At the end of the line I 
prefer dca 15. doa dy 
17. rom maida rips deivos. 21. 
paptupes kwx[. Here the z is open to ques- 
tion. Kwris is found as a woman’s name ; 
may not the witness have been Kéris 4. 
Cf. Swais and Saors. 

XV. 4.—Before «Aypodyos I fancy I trace 
the remains of Bov]Béorw. In the last 
line of this will (where Prof. Mahaffy prints 
five dots), I suggested dpur|répwv: Prof. 
Mahaffy has since consulted the papyrus 
and informs me that dpi|répwx can be read. 
14. ovAy. The letters are very faint but I 
seem to recognise the apices of AA, i.e. of 
16. pev vrapyovra. The v of va 
is not certain ; I think ra péy possible. At 
the end of the line read 4 yun pov éxew. 
17. Supply 7a 18. 
(end of line) ov..deé [.. In the 
facsimile I cannot decipher def; pe, Prof. 
Mahaffy informs me, is plain in the papyrus. 
The opening word I read drav but fail to 
find the appropriate verb. 20, 12. Pro- 
bably éo7[wjoav éAcvOepor [Medavis, 
kat wnbe|vi airaov. 
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XVI. (2), 5.—Prof. Wilcken reads the 
name at the beginning of the line as zactt- 
yewros. I think it is Tasri Tedros, ‘to Pait 
the son of Teos.’ 6. Read Tapovve 
®aviros, ‘to Pamounis son of Phanes.’ The 
word that follows ®avjros has not yet been 
made out with certainty. Prof. Wilcken 
doubtfully reads it Aayvermy, which he 
interprets as ‘the butcher’ (see Prof. 
Mahaffy’s sheet of additions and corrections). 
But the sense demands something in the 
nature of an ethnicon; a city or nome of 
Egypt. The letters seem to me to be 
“"Ayyuvirm.’ 8. I prefer 
veis to Prof. Mahaffy’s ra|feoOa. Cf. 1. 13. 
Trapacxwpat Aourdv éudaves. 8. 9. Perhaps 
év ’Exleip] and at end dé 


[Aourdv. 12. Read Mecopy. 
XVII. (1), 5.—Read os LA. 7. 
AoBawy I have 


marked with dots the letters which are 
uncertain: gv at the end of the line is 
hardly legible in the facsimile but can be 
made out—so Prof. Mahaffy informs me— 
in the papyrus. What should come in this 
line is not the name of a witness but rather 
the close of the personal description of the 
witness mentioned in the lineabove. Hence 
Tread AoBoi This last 
word comes from XX. (1), 8, where 
mlporpveis begins a line and ends the 
description of the witness: in XX. then 
AoBot drwy may now be restored. The 
letters -ifuas are the end of an adjective, 
probably of ox|iZias. See for this rare word 
the Paris Zhesawrus, which quotes Dicae- 
archus ap. Clem. Al. Protr. p. 26, 30 
oxiliav, vevpwdyn, péAava, ypuTév, troxaporor, 
tetavotpiya ; Schol. MSS.,Cod. Moden. in 
Clem. Al. lc. Aerrds wap’ *Attixois. 
ovtws Photius s.v. 6 reravds 
kai icyvds. The witness was thin and 
‘lathy.’ 

XVII. (2), 6.—Kadas Maxedév. This 
name is of interest as proving that K. W. 
Krueger was wrong in changing KddAas 6 
“‘ApaXov in Arrian, Anab, 1, 14, 3 to KdAAas, 
although the alteration received the sanction 
of no less an authority than Lobeck. The 
error lies not with Arrian but with Diodorus 
who calls this officer KdAAas in 17, 7, 10. 
Probably then Cassander’s lieutenant in 
Diod. 19, 35, 3 was also named KdAas, not 
Kaddas. Cf. also the inscription in Bull. d. 
Corr. Hell. 5, 388, where an ambassador 
from Pergamum to Delphi bears the name 
Kddas. 

XVIII. (1), 2.—Supply from Rev. Egypt. 
1. 134 érovs tpirov Kat dexa|rov iepélw]s 
rod [Avooxdpov. 
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XVIII. (2), 9.—Read én’ dp[iorepas 
[é]p[pvos. 12. Read ra] trdpxovra por 
TavTa. 

XIX. 6.—arohAwvi[ dys There 
is room enough in the lacuna for the father’s 
name. 8. Probably Maxedov ri{s 
9. Possibly pedcxyp]ws (or Aevkodxp|ws) dvada- 
Aaxpés. In the same line perwrwn 

XX. (1).—Read in 1 po, in 5 brocKverds, 
in 8 Maxedov Gv rod deivos. 

(2), 6.—@eowv 7. arriov These 
two lines are perplexing, They cannot 
possibly contain any bequests or witnesses. 
Prof. Mahatfy suggests that ‘Theison’ is a 
proper name and that a note was made of 
the writer or official who entered or copied 
the ensuing documents. [ can find no 
example of @efcwv, though this of course is 
of itself not a weighty objection. But 
another possibility is worth mentioning. 
May not the note have been chronological 
and -derwv of the papyrus be the termination 
of jpepovt On this hypo- 
thesis the scribe recorded at the close of the 
formal heading that a certain number of 
days had been intercalated in the month 
Xandicus. 

XXI. 2.—Mévov Etdpdvopos appears con- 


sistent with the remains of the testator’s 
name. 

XXIV. (2), 6.—Read 
"Aorévdvos Tis 

(3), 1.—I read at first “Hpa]«A«idys éxt rod 
Prof. Mahatty now finds trav, 
which is right: hence 2. 

XXYV. (2), 1.—The opening of this official 
note perhaps ran thus: 6 diva to deive 
xaiplewv. élérvyov oi| tepets In 
Hellenistic Greek évrvyyavew and évrevits are 
regularly used of petitions toauthority. 2. 
Read tis mupav. 3. 
Read os. 

XXVIII. (2).—This is perhaps the most 
illegible of any of these documents, but a 
clue is given by 1. 2 where I tind é]&e{c]Ay- 
¢|dr]os and consequently restore in 1. 8 
Avovuciov tov ros and inl. 11 
In 1. 10 read 75 L zap’ 
Evddgov Prof. Mahaffy’s 
suggestion that we have here part of a 
contract is borne out by the use of the word 
éxAapBavev. See eg. the First Papyrus of 
Zois (Letronne, I. 491), 6. 7 mpos 
Ti tis verpixns Tod KO L ib. 1. 8. rod 
[ov]veyAaBdvros Tiv eis 
TO Eros. W. Wyse. 


BLAYDES’S ANIGHTS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


Aristophanis Equites, annotatione critica, 
commentario exegetico, et scholiis graecis 
instruxit Frepertcus F. M. Butaypes, 
LL.D. Halis Saxonum. 1892. 9 Mk. 


Avyotuer play of Aristophanes published by 
Dr. Blaydes is an agreeable testimony to 
the unfailing energy of the veteran editor, 
whom we heartily congratulate on nearing 
the full accomplishment of a task which has 
been to him a labour of love for so many 
years. As the preceding play in the same 
series was discussed somewhat fully in the 
Classical Review, it is less necessary to 


attempt a close examination of this the. 


latest instalment; for Dr. Blaydes exhibits 
the same characteristics in all that he edits. 
There are the same excellences in the way 
of diligence, honesty, exuberant fulness, 
and impartial appreciation or adoption of 
whatever meets his approval in the notes of 
other commentators. It may possibly seem 
amusingly inconsistent to write a commen- 
tary in Latin so conscientiously that the 


English rendering of any word or phrase 
must be introduced by ‘anglice,’ and yet to 
print in extenso (and not always quite 
correctly) long notes in English from earlier 
editions. But Dr. Blaydes has his own 
peculiar methods ; and, personally, I accept 
with gratitude the compliment which he 
pays me by the frequent use made of my 
school edition. Still, the practice gives a 
motley look to the pages. 

The preface would have been more satis- 
fying if Dr. Blaydes had given us more of 
his own independent judgment on the 
character of Cleon, and had discussed in 
closer detail the fairness or unfairness of 
the verdict passed on him by Aristophanes 
and Thucydides. The question is a difficult 
one ; and a student of such wide reading as 
Dr. Blaydes would have something to say on 
the matter well worth hearing. It is useless 
to reiterate the complaint that no attempt 
is made to appraise the value of the 
different Scholia. So much has been re- 
cently done in this direction by such 
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scholars as Martin and Zacher, that a 
critical edition of Aristophanes in which the 
distinction is wholly ignored must be con- 
tent to be somewhat behind the time. On 
one change Dr. Blaydes may be unreservedly 
congratulated : he has become more sober in 
the field of conjecture, and the multiplied 
‘ariolationes’ which used to swell the pages 
are notably reduced in number. But the 
old count of carelessness which has been so 
often made against this diligent editor must 
unfortunately be repeated. It is a good 
thing to have an open mind ; but it is not 
good to retain it up to the last moment of 
going to press! The result of it is that we 
find only too many instances of discrepancy 
between text and commentary, which even 
the double instalment of ‘Addenda et 
Corrigenda’ cannot bring into harmony. 
Perhaps the most useful task for a reviewer 
is to make a sample-list of these inaccuracies, 
as a hint of the caution needed in perfecting 
any future edition. The specimens that 
follow do not take note of typographical 
errors and meaningless repetitions (from 
which the volume is by no means clear), nor 
do they pretend to be more than illustrations 
taken here and there, without a detailed 
examination. 

In v. 10 pup prpd are given as disyllabic 
words in the text ; in the commentary they 
are monosyllabically divided. In v. 125, 
in the text the editor adopts his own 
conjecture édvAarres, in the commen- 
tary the reading évddrrov kept, 
reference being made to PvAagac 1039, in 
which passage however ¢vAaocoe appears 
both in text and commentary. In v. 197 a 
passage is quoted from my school edition in 
the commentary, which belongs only to v. 
208: nor is it easy to see why in v. 198 Dr. 
Blaydes should write ‘aiyatorwrny pro 
propter metrum,’ especially as 
he rightly interprets the dAdés itself as 
being aivatorarys. In v. 242 the text gives 
& xai Iavairee: the commentary, & 
Tlavairee. In v. 262 dyxupioas is referred to 
the practice of tripping up with the foot ; 
but later on it is made to describe the 
process of pinning your adversary in the 
hook of the bent arm. Inv. 286 the text 
has xataBojocopa, the notes xataBonooper. 
In v. 292 the form doxapdanu«ri appears in 
the text, while the lemma to the note gives 
doxapdapvxtos, the explanation that follows 
dealing only with the adverbial form. In 
v. 304 we find xaraxexpaxra in the text, and 
xexpaxta in the commentary. In v. 326 
dpepye: is printed in the text, the critical 
note decisively adding ‘unice verum est 


dpépye.’ Inthecommentary we find duédye, 
fully illustrated. Further on we read ‘ longe 
aliud est duépyev decerpere...proprie quidem 
et bene dicuntur xepoi, vereor ut 
recte avdpes kapryo.” In v. 418, in the text 
is corrected to dv Aé€ywv, but the 
commentary gives seventeen lines of illus- 
tration to émAdywv. In v. 437 the commen- 
tary prints on ovxodavtias, ‘et hoc nomen 
venti fictum ut praecedens xatxias.’ But 
katxias is not fictum nomen. In v. 466, on 
the word zpédacw, the commentary appears 
to disadvantage in referring us to a note of 
Mitchell, in which we are bidden ‘to 
understand xara or dud.’ In v. 536, the text 
prints mapa 7@ Avoviow, the critical note 
quoting the conjecture Avovicov, but 
adding ‘ sed nil mutandum: sensus enim est 
ad (prope) D. statuam...cp. Eccl. 682 
map’ ‘Appodiw, i.e. ad statuam H.’ In the 
commentary we read ‘ zapa t@ Avovicov sub. 
iepet. Vulgata lectio est rapa 
quam tuentur nonnulli, coll. Ecel. 682.’ In 
v. 546 the text admits Meineke’s emendation 
maparépwaré evdexa but the com- 
mentary retains é¢’ évdexa. In v. 742 we 
read in the text rév otpatynyav 
éx IIvAov, but in the lemma to commentary 
tov oTpatnyav éx At 
the end of the note occur the words ‘nimis 
festinanter correxi otpatyyav 
povrwy Ttov...corrigendum suspicor tov 
otpatnyov tov év IIvAw, which is 
finally accepted in the Addenda and Preface, 
and in note on v. 744. Inv. 751 wap’ és 
tiv wixva is read in the text, on the authority 
of Herwerden and Cobet, references being 
duly given in the critical note to support 
the construction. Inthe commentary zapei’ 
is retained, and parallel passages are there 
quoted in support of that reading. In v. 
786, Velsen’s emendation rév ‘Appodiwy is 
received into the text, but in the commen- 
tary the reading ‘Appodiov is retained. In 
v. 806 Cobet’s €\@dv is printed in the text, 
while €\@y remains in the commentary. 
In v. $91 paGety is found in the text, but in 
the lemma of the commentary AaPeiv, which 
is explained as equivalent to pafeiv. In v. 
1010 the printed text gives wept dmdvtwv 
mpayparwv, but in the commentary, 7d zéos 
ovtoot daxo. remains and has an elaborate 
explanation appended, the same reading 
being finally adopted in the Addenda, but 
the words are transferred from Demos to 
Cleon. In v. 1019 the text prints xiv py 
dpas tair’, the words being made parallel to 
iv py airov, ‘ni eum serves’: in the 
commentary the reading in the lemma is xiv 
pi) Spd tadr’, which is again made parallel to 
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iv airov. If dpa is to be finally 
adopted, Dr. Blaydes suggests that it is 
equivalent to Inv. 1026, dvpas duly 
appears in commentary and text, d6apys, the 
conjecture of Hermann, being quoted in the 
critical note. In the Addenda the conjecture 
is quoted as ‘ a@dpys(!) Kock.’ In v. 1162 
the ddd’ 7 of the text reappears as GAA’ 7H in 
the commentary, with suitable illustrations. 
In v. 1163 pi is adopted in the 
text, but the reading 7 ya Opvyoua appears 
and is illustrated in the commentary. In v. 
1237 the crasis pod is explained as a com- 
bination of pou 6, in the commentary we 
read ‘crasis ut videtur pro pou 6.’ In v. 
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1267 the text admits the correction pnd’ det 
Avoiotparov, but in the commentary the 
vulgate pndev és A. is accepted and illustrated. 

Dr. Blaydes would earn the gratitude of 
many readers if he could train his trumpet 
not to give such an uncertain sound. We 
feel like Odysseus as he clung to the fig-tree. 
It holds you bravely up over Scylla and 
Charybdis, but it does not give a really firm 
foothold, as the hero confessed— 


ovd€ elxov 
ovre euredov ovr’ 


W. W. Merry. 


NEW EDITIONS OF THE PII/LIPPIC ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES. 


Ausgewdhlte Reden des Demosthenes, erkliirt 
von ANTON WESTERMANN. Erstes 
Bindchen (containing the eight Philippic 
orations), neunte verbesserte Auflage, 


besorgt von Emit Rosenserc. Berlin, 
Weidmann. 1891. 256 pp. 2 Mk. 25. 


THE appearance of a ninth edition of this 
work calls for no extended notice, particu- 
larly as the revision is by the same careful 
hand which had already, eight years before, 
prepared the eighth edition. 

It is a striking testimonial to the popu- 
larity of this work, as well as to that of its 
rival, the edition of Rehdantz, that succes- 
sive issues are so often called for. The 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth 
editions of this work appeared in the years 
1866, 1871, 1875, 1883, 1891, an average of 
one revision in about six years. The 
edition of Rehdantz, taking the field ten 
years later than that of Westermann, in 
1860, reached its sixth edition in 1880, show- 
ing a rapidity of re-editing perhaps unparal- 
leled. But even the most enthusiastic 
admirers of that work can have naught but 
words of praise for the older rival, which 
renews its youth often enough. Blass, who 
three years later supervised the seventh 
edition of Rehdantz, in reviewing the seventh 
edition of Westermann by E. Miiller, in 
Bursian’s Jahresbericht for 1877, speaks of 
the work as deserving ‘auch neben der 
Rehdantzschen die wiirmste Empfehlung.’ 

A notable feature of the present edition 
is the self-restraint of the editor, which has 
kept him within the proper limits of a text- 
book for gymnasia, a feature which, to be 


sure, he shares with other editors of the 
Haupt and Sauppe series. E. Miiller, who 
after Westermann’s death prepared the 
seventh edition, could not resist the tempta- 
tion to incorporate a great deal of Schiifer’s 
Demosthenes und seine Zeit into the volume, 
thus swelling it to 438 pages. Rosenberg’s 
two editions have returned to nearly the size 
of Westermann’s original work, the fourth 
edition of which contained 221 pages. It 
is remarkable that, in spite of these vicis- 
situdes, so much of Westermann’s own 
phraseology is still preserved in the intro- 
ductions and notes. 

It is hardly necessary to say of a book of 
this series that it has made use of the newest 
literature on the subject. It is, however, 
striking that we here find references to the 
pages of the first edition of Schiifer’s 
Demosthenes und seine Zeit, although the 
second edition of that work was completed 
in 1887. Rosenberg’s revision can hardly 
at that time have been far advanced. 

In some historical matters slight amend- 
ments might be proposed. In describing 
the occasion of the Second Philippic (p. 25) 
mention is made of Demosthenes’ attempts 
in the Peloponnesos to thwart Philip’s plans 
there ; and then it is said that Peloponnesian 
ambassadors appeared in Athens to call the 

ople to account for their interference 
(‘um das Volk wegen dieser Kinmischung 
zur Rede zu stellen’). Not a word is said 
in the whole passage about the real griev- 
ance of the Peloponnesians, viz. that Athens 
was supporting Sparta’s pretensions to 
absolute control over them: see Libanios, 
Introduction to Second Philippic, airuperor 
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Kal ovtot Tov Aaxedatpoviors Katadov- 
Aovpevors evvous €ote Kal 
avyKpore, abrois éXevbepias 
évavtudra. This faulty shaping of the 
matter is an inheritance from Westermann, 
and is only partially remedied in the special 
introduction to the oration. 

In a foot-note on p. 33 the editor sub- 
scribes to the view that the occasion for the 
final taking up of the suit in which the 
Orations on the Crown were spoken was 
furnished by Aeschines rather than Demo- 
sthenes. All men cannot see alike on this 
point, perhaps ; but three considerations seem 
to point to the contrary conclusion. 

1. Aeschines had little need to take up 
the case, since he stood in the position of a 
winner by his first move in 336 Bc. The 
crowning had been prevented. 

2. The orations of both Aeschines and 
Demosthenes proceed on the assumption that 
Demosthenes will be crowned if Ktesiphon 
is acquitted. It is therefore likely that the 
latter had again secured the sanction of the 
Bovdy, since the action of that body taken in 
336 had no longer any validity. 

3. The situation in the early summer of 
330, when the preliminary steps to the suit 
were probably taken, was not encouraging 
to the Macedonian party at Athens. Alex- 
ander seemed lost in the distant east, and 
the Spartan rising looked formidable. 
Demosthenes found his tongue again. 
There is no reason to distrust the picture 
drawn by Aeschines (iii. 765 f.) of the 
hopefulness of the anti-Macedonians that 
summer, The taking up of the suit looks 
like a political demonstration at Athens in 
favour of the Spartan cause. 

In the enumeration of the coadjutors of 
Demosthenes (p. 22) we read, ‘ Lykurgos, 
Hypereides, welchen das Alterthum den 
unbestechlichsten Biirger Athens nannte.’ 
‘he connexion in which this is said is 
certainly adapted to convey to the mind of 
the reader the impression that Lykurgos did 
not enjoy the same high reputation for 
being proof against bribes. This phrase is 
also an inheritance from Westermann. 
Perhaps the intention was to express with 
emphasis the thought that Hypereides, 
whatever his weaknesses of character, was 
at least not venal. One misprint in the 
text, iv. 40, otdevds may be 
noted as unfortunate, because it occurs just 
when the reading is under discussion. 


Demosthenes.  Ausgewdhilte Reden, fiir den 
Schulgebrauch herausgegeben von Dr. 
Kart Worke. Wien und Prag, Tempsky. 
1891. pp. xxix. 126. 


Turs little book, which is extremely unpre- 
tentious and costs in paper only 55 kr. and 
70 kr. bound, would be convenient for a 
rapid reading of the Philippic orations. It 
contains, besides the text of these eight 
orations, an introduction, which in the 
compass of twenty-five pages gives a sketch 
of the history of Greek oratory from Homer 
down, of the life of Demosthenes, and an 
analysis of each oration. After the text 
there are ten pages of notes, historical only. 
Then an index of names, an appendix of 
three pages and a half on the BovdAy and 
éxxAnoia at Athens, and lastly a map with 
numerals and letters on its margin, after 
the manner of the city maps in Baedeker’s 
guide-books, accompanied by a list of places 
mentioned in the text, with letters and 
numerals corresponding to the squares on 
the map. 

It isa fault that in an introduction of 
such small compass there should be some 
repetition, e.g. p. xvi. (general introduction) 
and p. xxv. (special introduction Aes. on 
Peace). 

The historical description is sometimes 
careless, if not inaccurate. ‘ Hinrichtung 
des Philokrates ’ (p. xxvi.) ; ‘ Amphipolis das 
von den iibrigen Chalkidischen Stiidten 
unterstiitzt wurde’ (p. 105) are cases in point. 
A more delicious tangle of contradictions is 
rarely found than that which occurs in the 
remarks about a treaty that either did or 
did not come to pass between Athens and 
Olynthos, pp. xxi., xxii, 105, 106. We 
must forbear to quote the passages. 

The editor is not inclined to mince matters 
when he says of the third Philippie (p. 
xxviii), ‘Es ist dies die gewaltigste Rede 
welche in der Weltliteratur existirt.’ But 
in such a book there is not room for much 
fine shading. Demosthenes is an angel, 
Aeschines a devil. The student can, 
however, here enjoy the privilege, not always 
accorded him, of reading Demosthenes with- 
out being overburdened with learned notes. 

Rurvus B. Ricwarpson. 


Dartinouth College, 
Hanover, New Hampshire. 
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BYWATER’S ARISTOTLE’S NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. 


Contributions to the Textual Criticism of 
Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics, by INGRAM 
Bywater. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1892. 
2s. 6d. 


In this pamphlet of seventy pages Mr. 
Bywater explains and defends the many 
small changes introduced into the text of 
the Nicomachean Ethics in his recent edition. 
‘I found it impossible,’ he writes, ‘ within 
the limits of the book itself, to give an 
account of the reasons, some of principle 
and some of detail, which led me to diverge 
in a great many passages from the text of 
other editions, the most recent one (that of 
Susemihl) not excepted.’ This is therefore 
a small supplementary work consisting 
chiefly of critical notes on the passages in 
question. He has prefixed some remarks 
(1) on the commentary of Aspasius as we 
have it in Heylbut’s recent edition, with 
reference to the light it affords us for the 
settlement of the text, and (2) on the chief 
MSS. of the Lthics. Giving of course much 
the highest place to K” he still argues for 
the ‘ great value and importance’ of L” and 
warns us against allowing our belief in K” 
to ‘degenerate into a superstition, as it so 


easily may do.’ He also attaches great 
value to T, the old Latin translation, which 
‘is practically almost as good as a Greek MS. 
to us.’ O” and M” he is inclined to disre- 
gard and to trust to the three sources just 
named. He goes on to add a useful and 
interesting list of the commoner errors in K” 
with many illustrations, which will be of 
value to textual critics in general and not to 
students of the Hthics only. ‘Then follows 
the bulk of the small book, consisting of 
critical notes in defence of the readings 
adopted, often for the first time, in his text. 
They are often convincing and always worthy 
of careful consideration. The changes pro- 
posed are not so considerable as they are 
numerous, and, though numerous, they cer- 
tainly cannot be taxed with being arbitrary 
and wanton. Some of the more noteworthy 
have been pointed out already in this Review 
(April, 1891) and it is unnecessary to recur 
to them now. For serious students the 
Contributions are an indispensable accom- 
paniment to the text. Will the Delegates 
of the Clarendon Press now persuade Mr. 
Bywater to give us a companion text of the 
Republic ? 


ABBOTT'S ESSAYS ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


Essays chiefly on the Original Texts of the 
Old and New Testaments. By T. K. 
Assort, B.D., Litt. D., Fellow and Tutor, 
Trin. Coll., Dublin ; Professor of Hebrew 
in the University of Dublin. Longmans, 
1891: pp. 227. 10s. 6d. 


Tus valuable collection consists of seven 
dissertations. 1. The Massoretic Text of 
the O.T. 2. The Hebrew Text before the 
Massoretes. 3. N.T. Lexicography. 4. Has 
zoveiv in the N.T. a sacrificial meaning? 5. 
To what extent was Greek the language of 
Galilee in the time of Christ? 6. On 
historical evidence and the miracle of the 
Holy Thorn. 7. Critical notes on passages 
in the text of the O.T. ; 

Excepting the greater portion of the fifth 
essay, all these papers have been published 
before. The first three are known to 
readers of the Church Quarterly Review, but 


the third has been augmented from notes 
published in the Classical Review and Herma- 
thena. The fourth, which is one of the 
most useful, appears now for the first time 
in England: it was published originally in 
America in the Journal of Biblical Exegesis. 
The sixth is sixteen years old, but is not 
much the worse on that account; for pro- 
bably no fresh light has been thrown upon 
the subject in the interval. It appeared in 
the British and Foreign Evangelical Review in 
1876. The seventh, which is_ twofold, 
appeared originally in the //ermathena. 

The conclusions reached in the first two 
essays are that the Massoretes made an 
honest attempt to form a correct text, and 
did their work with sagacity ; but were not 
aware how corrupt the one text which they 
possessed really was, owing to the blunders 
of earlier and less careful copyists ; and 
moreover they lacked the materials for 
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forming a purer text, and therefore could 
not have eliminated the errors, even if 
they had been aware of them. ‘The third 
essay bestows well-deserved praise of a 
high kind upon Thayer's edition of Grimm’s 
Lexicon of N.T. Greek. ‘The book is 
simply indispensable to the student of the 
N.T.’ It also criticises very justly Dr. 
Hatch’s disappointing fragment on Biblical 
Greek. The result is neatly summed up 
thus. ‘Where Dr. Hatch tries to apply to 
the N.T. a signification peculiar to the 
LXX., or ascertained according to the 
maxims he lays down, he is in no one 
instance successful. Where he illustrates 
the N.T. from other writers he is often 
useful and interesting,’ although his citations 
exhibit a ‘want of novelty’ (p. 98). In 
this respect he is contrasted with Dr. Field 
in his delightful and most instructive Otiwm 
Norvicense I11. 

The fourthessay, which will be new tomost 
English readers, is one more nail in the 
coftin of the craze, which to some minds seems 
to be so wonderfully attractive, that zovety 
in the eucharistic formulae in the N.T. has 
a sacrificial meaning. We have lately had 
a reviewer in the Guardian asserting as a 
well-ascertained fact that in the LXX. zovetv 
has a sacrificial meaning 69 times (April 28, 
1892). People who make this statement 
rarely commit themselves to so definite a 
number: they content themselves with an 
‘often’ or a ‘frequently.’ The statement 
is not correct ; and perhaps there is not a 
single passage in which zoviv per se, ie. 
apart from the context, has this meaning. 
But, even if it were correct, it would not 
make a very strong case; for there are 
between 2000 and 3000 passages in which 
certainly cannot have a sacrificial 
meaning. In any list of 69 or less, all the 
texts in which zovety 76 occurs would 
probably be included ; and zotiv 75 
does not mean ‘to offer the paschal lamb’ 
but ‘to keep the passover,’ as is shown by 
movety €optyv, a regular phrase for ‘ keeping 
a feast’ both in classical and Biblical Greek 
(Exod. xxiii. 16; xxxiv. 22; etc.). Comp. 
moutv Christ certainly did not 
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sacrifice the paschal lamb in the upper 
chamber ; yet He is said 
there (Mt. xxvi. 18). But the crucial test 
is afforded by the manner in which Hebrew 
words which do mean ‘offer’ are rendered 
in the LXX. Is zoiv used to translate 
them? One of them occurs about 80 times, 
and is never once rendered zoeiv. Another 
occurs about as often, and is once trans- 
lated xaproces (not xdprwpa), 
‘make offerings’ (Job xlii. 8). The usual 
translation of these sacrificial words is 
mporpepev, avadepew, and the like.’ Pro- 
fessor Abbott limits his investigation to the 
philological side of the enquiry; but it 
might be worth while adding that the Greek 
Fathers, who may be supposed to have 
known their own language and to have 
been well acquainted with the LXX., uni- 
formly treat rotro as meaning ‘ per- 
form this action,’ even while holding that 
the eucharist is a sacrifice. Justin Martyr 
is possibly, but not probably, an ex- 
ception. 

In the fifth and longest of the papers 
much light is thrown upon the bilingual 
character of Galilee in the time of Christ 
from the bilingual character of Ireland at 
the present day. Theauthor argues strong- 
ly in favour of the prevalence of Greek in 
the one case, as of English in the other, 
and has some excellent answers to the argu- 
ments of Neubauer and others on the other 
side. Among other telling remarks he 
points out that the by-standers at the cruci- 
fixion, who were presumably Jews of Jeru- 
salem, did not understand the ery Zli, Eli, 
but thought that Jesus was calling for 
Elias: they did understand Ara- 
maic, but did understand Greek. The 
remaining papers are somewhat more slight 
and fragmentary; but the collection as a 
whole forms a really valuable book. 

A. PLUMMER. 


1 The ancient liturgies exhibit similar facts, for 
they do not use morety or facere where bread and wine 
are offered, but mpoopéperw or offerre, although 
moweire is there to suggest the other rendering. See 
the Third Series of the Expositor, vol. vii. pp. 447, 
1888. 
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THOMAS’S NOTES ON MANILIUS. 


Votes et Conjectures su Manilius, par Pauw 
Tuomas, Professeur a l'Université de 
Gand, Bruxelles. 1892. 


Tus little treatise of twenty-seven pages 
will add to the reputation which M. Thomas 
has already secured by his invaluable 
Lucubrationes Manilianae. The readers of 
Manilius are still so few that we are grateful 
to every scholar who brings his matured 
thought to the elucidation of the poet’s 
obscurities ; much more then to one who 
like M. Thomas has devoted to the poems 
hours of careful research and well-digested 
reflection. 

A certain number of passages in Manilius 
are here discussed and re-considered ; 
generally in reference (whether of agree- 
ment or antagonism) tomy Noctes Manilianae. 
M. Thomas is a candid critic, and where he 
does not accept my views states his reasons 
and propounds a new solution. I have 
perpended all he says carefully, and, though 
I do not always admit his conclusions, wish 
here to call attention to some of the points 
where he seems to me either to reach a 
higher probability than most of his prede- 
cessors or to exhibit marked ingenuity. 


IT. 23. 
Siluarumque 
nymphis. 
Thomas conj. flumina. lt may seem to 
support this view that the Madrid MS. 
gives saciataque rumina nimphis. 
IL. 175, 6. 
Quin etiam Erigone binis numeratur in 
astris 
Nee facie, ratio duplex. 
Ratio duplex is unsatisfactory, if for no other 
reason than that Manilius does not lengthen 
the uw of duplex. Thomas would write 
Nec (or Non) facie, ratione duplex 
which is immediately explained by 
nam desinit aestas 


Incipit autumnus media sub  Virgine 
utrumque. 


deos sacrataque numina 


Il, 223—226. 
Quin nonnulla tibi nullo monstrante loqun- 
tur 


Neptuno debere genus : scopulosus in undis 
Cancer et effuso gaudentes aequore Pisces. 
Ut quae terrena censentur sidera sorte 
Princeps armenti Taurus, regnoque superbus 
Lanigeri gregis est Aries. 

Thomas Sunt quae terrena : excellently and 
with great probability. His other change 
Lanigerique gregis Aries does not seem to 
me likely. 

LV. 368. 

Altius est acies animi mittenda sagacis. 


Thomas immittenda. Here again the 
Matritensis seems to support him. If I 
read it aright, it gives annum for animi. 


V. 179. 
Atque Atalanteos conatum ferre labores. 


Thomas, in a learned discussion, shows 
that Milanion is meant. ¢tAorovia is speci- 
ally ascribed to this hero by Xenophon, Cyr. 
i, 2 and Propertius I. i. 9, 10 
Milanion nullos fugiendo, Tulle, labores 

Saeuitiam durae contudit Iasidos. 


V. 250. 
Et si forte labor ruris tardauerit artis. 


Thomas mador. But /abor is very like 
Moret. 67—9. 


Si quando uacuumcasula pluuiaeque tenebant 
Festaue lux, si forte labor cessabat aratri, 
Horti opus illud erat. 


V. 620—628. 


Thomas shows that this passage is closely 
modelled on Verr. V. 45, 117—119. The 
extract is too long for quotation, but the 
resemblance is striking and the imitation 
incontestable. 

I must express a hope that M. Thomas 
will go on with his task, to Manilian 
students so interesting, of interpreting his 
difficulties. 

Rosinson 
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SCHEUER ON THE MBs. 


De Tacitei de Oratoribus Dialogi Codicum 
nexu et fide scripsit FRiEDERICUS SCHEUER, 
Diss. Bresl. 1891 (Brest. Phil. Abh. vi. 1). 
Pp. 49. 2 Mk. 


In Michaelis’ edition of the Dialogus (1868), 
which marks an epoch in the critical history 
of the text, the attempt is made for the first 
time to establish the inter-relationship of 
our MSS. and to determine their respective 
authenticity. Michaelis’ results, based as 
they were upon a very accurate collation of 
the MS. material, have found very general 
acceptance. They were briefly to the effect 
that the XY class of MSS., represented by a 
Vaticanus (A) and by the codex Leidensis 
(B), was far superior! to the Y class, repre- 
sented by CDEA. Of these, the cod. 
Vaticanus 1518 (D), though ‘ tamquam per 
somnum scriptus’ (p. xiii.) and replete with 
compendia, transpositions, omissions and 
orthographical idiosyncrasies, we are assured, 
is entitled to the highest respect, and this 
chiefly for the reason that it agrees with 
AB, the superior validity of which is taken 
for granted, in a number of genuine readings,” 
a coincidence said to be due to the similar- 
ity of the archetypes of ABand D. From 
this Michaelis logically enough draws the 
conclusion that the variants in the other 
MSS. arose out of interpolations or correc- 
tions. C (Farnesianus) and A (Vaticanus 
4498) are shown to be very closely related, 
while # (Ottobonianus) is put down as a 
direct offspring of C, a number of its read- 
ings having however been subsequently 
introduced out of A. 

In 1881, E. Baehrens, in his edition of 
the Dialogus, undertook to demolish the 
results of Michaelis’ investigation. Accord- 
ing to his view, A and £# were directly 
derived from a common archetype Y 
(designated by him as J/), while CD repre- 
sented the offspring of a brother of A/’ who 
probably died young. And this conception 
easily led him toassert the superior authen- 
ticity of Y(J/) vs. X(N). 


1 Michaelis (p. xii.) cites nine examples, out of a 
total of twenty-three available instances, of an 
agreement between AB vs. CDEA (the cod, Vindo- 
bonensis is ignored)—a very unfortunate selection as 
no fewer than eight of them give the false reading, 
the other being at best doubtful. 

* Out of eleven instances cited on p. xiv. ch. 27, 16 
cum for ct cwin of the Y class has nothing in its favour, 
while the est in 37, 23 is also unjustly retained by 
ALD. 


OF TACITUS’ DIALOGUS. 


Unfortunately, this scholar’s efforts were 
but too frequently marked by a spirit of 
mere opposition and a fatal reluctance to 
uecept any results not his own. He 
habitually mistook negation for refutation. 
This strongly developed ‘odium philologi- 
cum,’ however, coupled as it was with un- 
questionable learning and ingenuity, made 
him quick to see the weak points in an 
adversary’s argument, and this was the case 
here. His opinions regarding the inter- 
relationship of our MSS. were, indeed, quite 
erroneous, but he clearly perceived that the 
ZY class did not entirely merit the high 
reputation which it enjoyed. What 
Baehrens utterly failed to do was conclu- 
sively to prove this assertion, and hence it is 
not surprising that critics such as Binde, 
Steuding, Helmreich and all subsequent - 
editors of the Dialogus preferred to abide, 
with a few slight modifications, by the 
opinion of Michaelis rather than accept that 
of Baehrens in which truth and falsehood 
were so inextricably intermingled. 

Under these circumstances, it was 
certainly a happy thought again to collect 
sine tra et studio all available material and 
to subject our witnesses anew to a searching 
and rigid cross-examination. This work 
Scheuer in the dissertation under notice has 
undertaken, and, as may be said at once, he 
has performed this very laborious and intri- 
cate task with method and circumspection, 
an unbiassed judgment, and, barring one 
instance, with praiseworthy accuracy. His 
investigation has, I feel convinced, practically 
settled the questions at issue, so far as 
problems of this nature admit of a strictly 
final solution. 

It is of course impossible within the limits 
of a review to follow the author through the 
numerous and winding pathways traversed 
in his pages ; all we can hope to do is to give 
a short véswmé of his conclusions, relegating 
the reader to the perusal of the dissertation 
itself for the details. 

The subject is treated under five heads: 

I. De Dialogi codicum nexu et fide quid 
viri docti adhuc iudicaverint (pp. 1-7). 

II. De codicibus Ottoboniano (£) et 
Vindobonensi DCCXTJ (p. 7-17). 

Following in the footsteps of Steuding, 
Scheuer triumphantly demonstrates by a 
table of forty significant variants that 
Michaelis erred in supposing # to be an 
apographon of C. Nor can LCA, as Steud- 
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ing contended, have been derived from the 
same parent MS. In order to show this 
Scheuer introduces a new witness, the codex 
Vindobonensis (V’,). # and V are found to be 
so closely allied and at the same time so inde- 
pendent of AB on the one hand, and CDA 
on the other, as to leave no reasonable 
doubt that both go back to a common source. 
This result is further confirmed by the 
evidence furnished by the texts of the 
fragment of Suetonius’ de viris lustribus 
and the Germania, these witnesses being 
here for the first time brought into requisi- 
tion to decide the questions involved. That 
# was not copied from V, or vice versa, a 
possibility ignored by Scheuer, is easily 
shown by an examination of the sixty-five 
readings exhibited on pp. 12-14, for each 
codex has its own characteristic peculiarities. 

De codicibus Farnesiano et 
Vaticanis ) et A (pp. 17-28). 

In this chapter, it is clearly proved by 
means of tables, including the corroborative 
evidence of the Suetonian fragment and the 
Germania, that the position which Michaelis 
had assigned to D as the best representa- 
tive of the Y class is unwarranted by the 
facts, forming ove group and the 
other. 

‘Singula exemplorum £V,et CDA consensu 
ostendi archetypa, quorum utrumque cum 
ex altero pendere non possit ex archetypo Y’ 
originem duxit. His quidem locis y, cum 
AF consentiens libri testatur scripturas, 
ab ABEV, rvecedens librarii arbitrio vel 
negligentia corruptus est. Paucos eos locos, 
quibus CDA sanas tradunt lectiones, in y, 
restitutos esse censendum est’ (p. 26). In 
these latter instances, however, the correc- 
tions, if such they be, concern only minutiae 
and do not therefore strictly speaking re- 
present any real variant, with one possible 
exception in 33, 12, where ABEV, read in- 
scientia for scientia of CDA. Again of the 
live cases classed as doubtful by Scheuer, y, 
is unquestienably correct in three instances, 
to wit : 15, 20 a Cicerone aut Asinio ; 33, 
10 ingressuri ; 57, 21 expilatis sociis.!| One 
—vocetis in y, vocitetis y,—is due toa neglect 
of a compendium, while in 22, 22 supellectili 
yy for supellectile seems to be sanctioned by 
general usage (cf. Sirker, Zacit. Forment. 
and Neue, I. 244), 

1V. De correctorum opera in codicibus D 
et # conspicua (p, 28-32). 

We have seen that Michaelis supposed 
the coincidences between AB and PD to have 
been due to the original agreement of their 

1 On this passage, cf. Am. Jour. of Phil. xii. 
p. 454 ff 
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archetypes and that / according to him had 
been in a number of instances corrected out 
of some MS. of the .Y class—an opinion 
which very seriously affected his criticism of 
the other MSS. Scheuer succeeds admirably 
in proving not only that Michaelis is 
entirely in error but that the very reverse 
is true, namely that these coincidences are 
due to the fact that ) was corrected out of 
the XN class, while it is B or one of its 
immediate predecessors which is indebted to 
one of the Y class of MSS., notably E, cf. 

: The interrelationship of the MSS. of the 
Dialogus having thus been very plausibly 
determined, the author is now prepared to 
take up the all-important question of their 
respective validity. In the last chapter 
accordingly (De fide archetyporum Y et Y), 
Scheuer collects a list of ninety-one variants 
in which AB or ABD are pitted against 
CAEYV, and he finds that in fifty of these 
the Y class has preserved the genuine read- 
ing, the Y class only in e/even instances, 
while the remaining thirty are put down as 
doubtful. He therefore concludes, on the 
basis of this convincing evidence, that the 
Y class represents a purer condition of the 
text than AB. I believe this inference to 
be fully justified ; the list of variants, how- 
ever, which Scheuer gives calls for a very 
thorough revision. In the first place, we 
must eliminate all variae lectiones due to 
mere orthographical differences or to pure 
negligence or toa wrong solution of compen- 
dia and the like ; for all these readings are 
valuable only as furnishing a clue to MS. 
relationship, they do not represent different 
readings in the archetypes. This then will 
exclude the following readings : 5, 29 pro- 
fugio—perfugio ; 9, 24 percepta—praecepta ; 
6, 25 profert—perfert ; 31, 30 promovédos 
—permovendos (i.e. pr=per, pro, prae); 6, 
8 non—neque ; 20, 16 ; 21,44 nec—non; 31, 
15 nec—neque (no confusion more common) ; 
29, 3 autoribus—auctoribus ; 10, 26 artis— 
artes ; 26, 3 diminuta—deminuta ; 42, 5 iis 
—his—hiis ; 32, 22 utquae—utqué; 2, 17 
ci Ze. omni cf. ch. 13, 15; 7, 17 nd ve. 
nomina. Of the remaining number of read- 
ings credited to Y 28, 1 qui—et and 39, 2 
ridetur—ridear are, to say the least, doubt- 
ful ; while in 21, 20 illae must unquestion- 
ably give way to regulae (i.e. reliquae) of 
AB. Among the readings given as doubtful, 
the Y class is correct in 22, 4 eiusdem 
aetatis oratoris ; 22, 91 senior iam (cf. Am. 
Jour. of Phit. xii. 4, p. 446 f.); 24, 15 in 
tantum ; 27, 16 et cum. 

The genuine readings of AB or ABD vs. 
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VAEV, are few in number and those cited 
by Scheuer turn only upon minutiae. The 
list is however somewhat increased by a 
number of readings unjustly relegated by 
the author to the doubtful column: 12, 12 
et malis ; 17, 20 fateretur ; 19, 12 laudabat ; 
22, 24 et; 25, 5 constat; 41, 14 obscuri- 
oryue ; and perhaps 12, 21 ac, and 32, 26 ego. 
The figures as revised will therefore be as 
follows. Out of seventyfour actual variants 
X(AB) furnishes the correct reading in 
but fifteen cases, Y(CDAEV,) in forty-five, 
while in the remainder neither the context 
nor a careful examination of Tacitean usage 


enables us to fix confidently upon the 
genuine reading.! In an appendix Scheuer 
gives a minutely accurate collation of the 
codex Vindobonensis. 

ALFRED GUDEMAN, 


Johus Hopkins University. 


' There remain about 100 such variants unnoticed 
by Scheuer in which the two classes seem to blend 
into one another. The majority of these arise out of 
orthographical differences and common seribal errors. 
They in no way, however, invalidate the conclusion 
reached by Scheuer, as might appear at first sight. 
But regarding this point, 1 must refer to the Pro- 
legomena of my forthcoming edition. 


BELOCH’S S7TORIA GRECA, 


Storia Greca, Parte prima. La Uirecia anti- 
quissima, GiuLio Roma, 1891. 
Mk, 3.50. 


Tuts is the first part of a History of Greece 
by Professor Beloch, whose name is of course 
well known to students of the subject. It 
is concerned with Greece in the earliest 
times and contains five chapters : (1) The 
Greeks and their Ovigin; (2) Myth and 
Religion ; (3) The Popular Epopee ; (4) The 
Legends of the Races; (5) Homeric Greece. 
These are on the one hand well-worn topics, 
but on the other fresh information is con- 
stantly coming in and fresh opinions are 
being formed. When views differ and the 
last word cannot be said, it is all the more 
interesting to have before us the judgment 
of a thoughtful and learned writer. Thus 
Beloch is of opinion that the Greeks entered 
the peninsula from the north (p. 8); that 
the Thracians and Ilyrians were not Greeks 
(tbid.) ; that the Epirots and Macedonians 
were Greeks (p. 9); that the names of 
Dorians and Lonians were formed in Asia 
and transferred to Europe (p. 17). He is 
especially interesting in his remarks on the 
dialects of the Greeks (p. 25), and on their 
physical, moral and intellectual character 
(p. 21). He rightly separates myth from 
religion (p. 39) ; and while attributing little 
importance to Semitic influence, and a good 
deal to Asiatic, he yet regards Greek 
religion as essentially a national product. 
With regard to the Homeric Poems he 
adopts the nucleus theory. There was an 
original [liad which by successive accretions 
has grown up into the present poem, but this 
original Iliad was of no great compass and 


was the work of one poet (p. 65). He adopts 
this view because on the one hand there are 
differences between the various parts of our 
Iliad so great that they cannot be explained 
if the work is that of one man, and on the 
other there is too great a unity in the poem 
for it to be the result of a mere putting 
together of ballads. On p. 66 Beloch gives 
a sketch of this original Iliad and on p. 67 
tf. follow the amplifications. 

But this hypothesis of a gradual develop- 
ment of the Hiad involves us in as great 
contradictions as those which it attempts to 
remove. 

(1) Lf the omginal Lliad was so excellent 
that poets chose to develop it rather than 
adopt another theme, why is so little of the 
original left 4 

(2) How can we explain the consistent, 
and on the whole homogeneous excellence of 
our Iliad if it is the work of a number 
of poets of different ages and perhaps 
places ? 

(3) How are we to account for the unity 
of the present poem, and why did not the 
later poets extend the range of it? 

(4) How do we explain the fact that the 
poem went on growing for, say, two hundred 
years, and then never grew at all? 

(5) It is true, as Beloch reminds us, that 
‘the newest song is the most pleasing,’ but 
this truth holds good of ballads, rather than 
epics. So far as we know, the most import- 
ant point in recitations from Homer was 
that ‘ Homer’ should be recited, and this is 
inconsistent with the theory that the poem 
was being constantly enlarged during one 
or two centuries. 

Evetyn ABsort. 
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KENYON’S A@OHNAION 


‘AGyvawv Kdited by F. G. Kenyon. 
Third and revised edition. 1892. 7s. 6d. 


THE main questions that naturally suggest 
themselves as to Mr. Kenyon’s third edition 
~—-the second was a mere reprint—are how far 
he has now presented us with a better text, 
what amount of new light he has got on the 
contents of the treatise, and, after what has 
been written on the subject in England and 
abroad, what is his present opinion as to its 
authorship. 

Between the two texts, that of the first and 
that of the third edition, there can be no 
comparison. The first contained many 
obvious errors, some adopted from the 
papyrus without any apparent suspicion 
that they were errors, some consisting in 
unsatisfactory or impossible ways of filling 
up a hiatus where the MS. was worn away 
or had become more or less illegible. Be- 
sides these errors (which would no doubt 
have been removed, if the editor had been 
allowed more time and the authorities of the 
British Museum had not been in a perhaps 
pardonable hurry to give their MS. to the 
world) there were many corrupt or imperfect 
passages which it needed not merely a good 
knowledge of Greek, but some amount of 
real insight, ingenuity and occasionally 
learning to restore. From the present 
edition almost all the obvious errors have 
been removed, and many of the more deeply 
corrupt or incomplete sentences have now 
assumed a plausible and sometimes fairly 
certain form. Mr. Kenyon expresses quite 
candidly the obligations which he is under 
in this matter to many English and foreign 
scholars and especially the assistance he has 
derived from the Dutch and German editions 
recently noticed in these columns (C_2. Jan. 
1892). He has not himself, | think, made 
any further contributions to the text, except 
those corrected readings of certain passages 
in the MS. which he published last year 
(C.R. June 1891); and those who have the 
Dutch and German editions will find little 
novelty in this one. But he has used his 
judgment in putting right the many small 
and occasionally even considerable errors 
that had been pointed out and in making a 
selection from the immense number of 
emendations that might with more reason 
he regarded as doubtful. Whether he has 
gone far enough in this latter respect is a 
fair subject for difference of opinion, nor 
can I profess to be a quite impartial 
judge. 


The errors are not all removed, for we 
still find in ch. 42 [oi |ruves... 
dvddoxovow, When Greek grammar requires 
ot dwdoKovow or oitwes in 40 
Sypoxparyoavres, When is the 
only admissible form of this verb; in 25 
the suggestion that rods Tis 
BovAjjs means * the persons selected for the 
purpose by the Areopagus,’ when, if the 
words were right, the genitive could only 
be partitive ; and in 11 od yap 
Kawov €lvat vopous Tapwv, Where 
dikavoy etvac and cannot possibly be 
right together. In some other places too 
the editor seems hardly to realise the gram- 
matical or linguistic difficulties that have 
suggested an emendation. For instance, he 
follows Kontos (as the other editors have 
done) in rejecting Mr. Bywater’s é ys 
oixeias for éx THs oixecas in T on the ground 
that 7 oixeca is au frequent expression. So 
it is, but only in the sense of a man’s own 
country, not of his own piece of land. Of 
the latter sense Kontos gives in Athena no 
instance at all. In zpiv 7 
adixéoGas (38) the editor keeps te where the 
MS. has it, though it is perfectly clear that 
it: must be either omitted or placed elsewhere, 
thinking apparently that, if only it is put 
somewhere, it may be put anywhere and 
follow any word in a clause. But errors 
such us these are now rare. 

A few new readings not given in the 
German and Dutch editions may be noticed 
here. For THs apyxew 
(dpéew) in ch. 3 we now have éprvovar...7a 
opxa Which Myr. Kenyon adopts 
partly on conjecture and would have done 
well to justify ; in 4 we find rovrous 6’ ede 
dueyyvacbar tovs tpuTaves; in 6 ta te mpay- 
para paptupec With a hiatus after 
paptuper (this word is said to have been 
deciphered by Wessely and Blass, but it can 
hardly with any word after it make sense) ; 
in 9 draws THS Kploews 6 SHpos Kipros ; in 1D 
THs puxpov after Kontos’ 
conjecture, in which both éydAaovev and 
puxpov seem open to objections ; in 40 zpwrn 
peta éxovoa Toditetas taéw ; and in 
42 for the original (va px zpdypaot ovppeyetev 
We have now iva pa 7} TOD 
(deciphered by Blass). A few more readings 
extracted from the facsimile by Blass are 
mentioned in the introduction, the most 
interesting of which is oi davacpot racw for 
dedepevor Tois davetoaow in 2, and ot 
for dedepevor vt the end of 4: 
Mr. Kenyon does not however seem to re- 

z2 
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gard this as certain. (Here again he does 
not seem alive to the objection that dedenevos 
is used in no such way.) He has of course 
incorporated in his text Wilamowitz-Millen- 
dorf’s restoration of a portion of the fourth 
roll of the papyrus. He has further intro- 
duced into the new edition a series of critical 
notes, giving the MS. reading where he 
departs from it, the readings of the foreign 
editors, and some of the emendations which 
he has not adopted. It may be added that 
he gives reason for adhering to his view that 
the MS. is in four different hands (held by 
the German editors, who worked from the 
facsimile and not from the MS., to be only 
two), and that he too expresses the wish not 
long ago expressed in this Review that the 
MS. should be studied anew by some ‘scholar 
of recognised palaeographical experience.’ 
One or two of the new readings above men- 
tioned show how much to be desired this is. 
If Mr. Kenyon and the foreign editors have 
thought the MS, (or the facsimile) had iva 
pa Tpdypact cuppeyeev te and Blass has now 
discovered the real reading (so Mr. Kenyon 
seems to admit) to be iva py Tot 
dmévat, What other discoveries may not be 
made in doubtful places ? 

The notes on the contents of the book 
have been revised and a certain amount of 
fresh matter incorporated in them, derived 
from or suggested by the work of various 
critics. The editor is inclined to defend the 
account of the Draconian constitution 
against those who have called it in question, 
and thinks that a ‘ sober historical judgment 
will probably in the end find its statements 
not so startling as they at first appear.’ He 
suggests that Plutarch’s apparent unfamili- 
arity with this part of the treatise and with 
the story about Themistocles aiding Ephi- 
altes in his attack on the Areopagus may be 
accounted for by the theory ‘ that in actually 
writing his lives he used the notes and 
extracts he had previously made, without 
having the complete work before him.’ But 
this only removes the difficulty a step back- 
wards. Why should Plutarch in making 
notes and extracts, if he did make them, 
pass over this very remarkable information 
about Draco and the characteristic and 
chronologically important story of Themisto- 
cles? Whenscholars argue that it is strange 
Plutarch takes no notice of these things, it 
is surely no answer to say ‘that is because 
he took no notice of them when he was 
collecting his materials.’ And, if he was 
using the materials of some one else or an 
abbreviated copy of the treatise, there is 
still the difficulty how such things came to 


be omitted. But, it must be confessed, the 
theory of interpolation also presents great 
difliculties. On many other smaller points, 
on which criticism or information has been 
forthcoming, the notes have been enlarged 
or modified, but the greater part of them 
remain as they were. 

On the question of authorship Mr. Kenyon 
naturally remains true to his original faith, 
but perhaps he does not hold it with quite 
as much confidence as before. He maintains 
indeed still that there is evidence enough to 
show, not only that the treatise was written 
in the lifetime of Aristotle, but that ‘he 
was content to publish it under his name 
and with the stamp of his authority.’ But 
what precisely is meant by ‘ Aristotelian 
authorship,’ he says, is another question, 
and he admits the possibility of its having 
been prepared by pupils wider the super- 
vision of the master, This is a view to 
which many scholars have seemed to incline 
and which at present is perhaps the best 
working hypothesis we have to go upon, 
though it is far from clearing away all 
difficulties. It should however be realised 
that such a hypothesis, to whatever extent 
we adopt it, considerably impairs the literary 
interest and historical importance of the 
work, Granting that Aristotle might have 
drawn ‘ outlines’ and even carried out some 
‘revision,’ we should still be far from having 
the materials of Athenian constitutional 
history sifted and used by the mind of 
the philosopher himself. It would not 
be his judgment as to the facts of history 
and their interpretation. At any rate we 
should have no assurance that it was. It 
might only be the work of some pupil, 
whom he thought competent to do the thing 
fairly well. When we look at the list of 
Aristotle’s reputed writings and see how 
many of them, as far as we can judge, were 
mere compilations or little more, which it 
did not at all need one of the greatest of 
Greek intellects to execute, it is surely a 
probable conjecture that Aristotle confined 
himself to works worthy of him, works that 


only a great writer could worthily perform, © 


and left compilations and catalogues to 
smaller men. It is likely enough that they 
were composed in his school, but very un- 
likely that he wasted his time in composing 
them himself. We may say now, I think, that 
this inherent improbability is supported by 
the internal evidence found in the language 
and contents of the newly discovered treatise. 
The contents are mediocre and the language 
is at least doubtful. 
Hernerr Ricnarps. 
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APELT’S BEITRAGE. 


Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Griechischen 
Philosophie, von Orro Aver, Teubner, 
1891. Mk. 10. 


TuE first two papers in this volume are con- 
tributions to the Platonic question and deal 
with the Parmenides and the Sophist. That 
upon the Parmenides was published separ- 
ately in 1879, and its main thesis, namely 
that the dialogue was called forth by the 
criticisms of Eukleides and his friends, is 
now admitted as probable by Zeller, and is 
further confirmed by Biumker’s proof 
(Ithein. Mus. xxxiv. 82) that the argument 
of the tpitos advOpwros originated with the 
school of Megara. The great difficulty, 
however, is the second part of the dialogue. 
Is it or is it not intended as an answer to 
the questions raised in the first? Apelt 
holds that it is not, and that it should not 
be regarded as a piece of serious argument 
atall, It is quite true that many of the 
reasonings which seem sophistical to us 
would not have seemed so to Plato, but 
there are others which Plato himself con- 
demns in dialogues which no one would 
place later in date than the Parmenides (cf. 
e.g. Parm. 140 D sqq. and Charm. 168 E). 
The whole thing, Apelt concludes, is really 
a parody of the Megarian method of argu- 
ment, intended to show that the assump- 
tions of the Megarians led to contradictions 
quite as serious as those of Plato. We may 
then regard the words put into the mouth 
of Zeno (128 D sqq.) as an indication of 
Plato’s own aim. The paper on the Jdeal 
Theory in the Sophist carries on the discussion 
of Plato’s relation to the cidév idou at 
Megara. Apelt refuses to allow any change 
of view in this dialogue, and makes out a 
strong case for holding that the definition of 
7) ovas ‘that which can act and be acted 
upon’ is purely dialectical (cf. 247 E tows 
yap av eiototepov te Kal TovTots Erepov 
iv davetn). Plato never ascribed an efficient 
power to the «dy in general, but only to the 
Idea of the Good, A photograph cannot be 
produced without an object ; but it is the 
light and not the object that produces the 
photograph, and that corresponds to the 
Snpovpyos, the airia ris cvppigews. All this 
leads to a view of the Platonic system quite 
different from Zeller’s. There is no conflict 
of opposing views of the world, but simply 
a want of harmony between Plato’s view 
of the world and his dialectic, which never 


became quite adequate to his guiding 
thought. It is satisfactory to note that 
Apelt recognises the priority of Professor 
Campbell in assigning a comparatively late 
date to the Sophist on linguistic grounds 
(p. 97). 

The next two papers deal with Aristotle. 
That upon the Categories raises once more 
a question upon which the last word has 
not yet been said. What is the ov of 
which the categories are yévyn? Apelt holds 
that it is simply the éord of the copula, 
which is nothing in itself, but derives its 
meaning from the predicate. It cannot be 
reality in general, as Bonitz held ; for ovata 
is one of the categories and mpds tu is no 
part of reality. The categories, then, should 
not be treated apart from the judgment ; 
they are a classification of all possible predi- 
cates in the judgment, as their very name 
indicates. The great difficulty of this view 
is, of course, that ovata, which, in the strict 
sense of rode 71, is never predicate, is one of 
the categories. But it does not follow that 
ovota in the metaphysical sense is meant by 
the category of that name, which is far more 
often called 76 (predicate) than 
7m. In fact, the category otoia would 
include primarily the so-called devrepar 
Apelt goes on to test Aristotle’s doctrine, 
perhaps too ingeniously, by the Kantian 
analysis of knowledge. More important 
historically is the account given of the 
origin of the theory. This is found (rightly, 
as it seems) in the difficulties regarding 
predication which troubled those whom 
Aristotle refers to as ot totepor TOV dpxaiwv, 
difficulties from which even Plato did not ex- 
tricate himself. The distinction of the copula 
from the é7 of the existential judgment 
was, in fact, Aristotle’s great achievement 
in this field, and the list of categories is a 
list of the different values which the predi- 
cate may give to the copula, ‘The notes on 
the Metaphysics discuss the interpretation 
of several passages, and many of the views 
expressed deserve serious consideration. 

The paper entitled Die Widersacher der 
Mathematik im Alterthum is mainly con- 
cerned with the strange theory of dropoc 
ypappat maintained by Xenokrates, and 
even, it appears, by Plato himself (Ar. Jet. 
992%, 22). Apelt rightly refuses to allow 
that this doctrine was derived from Atom- 
ism; it might, I think, be shown that it 
was an attempt to save the fundamental 
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principle of Pythagoreanism in the face of 
criticism such as Zeno’s. <A translation of 
the pseudo-Aristotelian Hepi ypappov 
is appended, which forms «a welcome com- 
panion to the author’s recent edition of the 
text. Some new conjectures are added, and 
one or two old ones retracted. The essay 
on the Stoic definitions of the za@y will be 
interesting to those who busy themselves 
with the sources of Cicero’s 7usceulans and 
with the development of doctrine in the 


hands of successive Stoic teachers. It deals 
mainly with Poseidonios (a fragment of 
whom Apelt thinks he has diseovered in 
Nemesius), and concludes with a discussion 
of the definitions in pseudo-Andronikos Hepi 

The last two papers, on Cosmopolitanism 
in Antiquity and on Hippias of Elis, are 
popular lectures of the usual German type. 
The latter contains some rather audacious 
combinations. JouNn Burner. 


ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF TOTTOS. 


H. Berason.—Quid Aristoteles de loco sen- 
serit. Paris, Félix Alean. 1889. 2 fr. 


Tuts is a Paris thesis by a former pupil of 
the Kcole Normale and is a good specimen of 
its class. Aristotle’s theory of zoos has 
not yet been examined so carefully as it 
deserves, and any contribution to the subject 
is welcome. The author gives a clear and, 
so far as it goes, correct analysis of the 
discussion in Book A of the dvatxi) dxpoaccs, 
and faces the question why Aristotle set 
aside the discussion of space altogether and 
confined himself to an analysis of what is 


meant by the place of a body. He also 
notes the difliculties of the definition of 
roros arrived at, and his solution of them 
(pp. 63 sqq.) is suggestive, though its brevity 
makes it somewhat tantalising. It was of 
course impossible for M. Bergson, in the 
narrow limits of a thesis, to define clearly 
his relation to other writers, and it is to be 
hoped that he will some day give us a fuller 
treatment of this important subject. This 
would have to be based upon a study of the 
previous history of the problem, and 
especially of the mathematical difficulties 
raised in the Academy. J. Burnet, 


KOERTE’S METRODORUS. 


Metrodori Epicuret Fragmenta collegit, serip- 
toris incerti Kpicuret commentarium mora- 
lem subiectt Alfredus Koerte. Teubner, 
1890, Mk, 2.40. 


Tuts little book forms a valuable supple- 
ment to the Epicurea of Usener, to whose 
suggestion it is due. He pointed out to the 
author, when he was working at the 
Herculanean papyrus 831 (VH? X, f. 71-80, 
cf. Seott, Fragm. Here. p. 26), the re- 
semblance between «a passage in that 
papyrus and an opinion of Metrodorus 
otherwise known. This led Koerte to 
revise all the fragments already collected by 
Duening and to search the Herculanean 
rolls for more. The other chief sources are 
the Vatican Gnomonologium and Plutarch 
(adv. Col. and contra Ep. beat.). As was to be 
expected in a work proceeding from the 
school of Usener, the treatment of these 
fragments is altogether admirable ; what is 
more open to doubt is the identification of 
the Herculanean fragment with one of 
Metrodorus’s letters of advice to young men. 
It must, I think, be admitted that Koerte 
has shown good reason for holding that the 


fragment belongs to the early days of the 
Epicurean school. No philosophers are 
attacked except those already attacked by 
Kpicurus (7.e. those who impugned the au- 
thority of the senses) ; there is no mention 
of Stoics or Peripatetics, or even of other 
Epicurean philosophers. Above all, the ter- 
minology is still in a fluid state; eg. we 
have dvarAdoocew used absolutely for the 
technical Yevdodogetv. Further, the attitude 
of the writer towards the study of physics 
is not the common Epicurean one. He says 
TO pev yap tWos TovTwv Adywv exaipoly 
dudvotlav édoe Ta tTlarewa Tapopa lobar, and a 
similar exalted view of physics is found in 
Metrod. fr. 37 which comes from a similar 
letter of advice. There are other coinci- 
dences besides ; but of ccurse they fall short 
of perfect proof. In any case, the fragment 
is clearly from a hortatory epistle by an 
early Epicurean, and such epistles we know 
that Metrodorus wrote. Whether this be 
his or not, it is quite in its right place at 
the end of his fragments; for it helps to 
complete the picture of the early days of the 
Garden. 
J. BuRNET, 
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HARTMANN’S FRATERNITY OF ROMAN GARDENERS IN THE YEAR 1030. 


Urkunde einer rimischer Cdrtnergenossen- 
schaft vom Jahre 1030, mit Kinlettuny und 


Erléuterungen, herausgegeben von Lupo 
Moritz Freiburg in Brisg. 
(J. C. B. Mohr), 1892, 4to. pp. 19. Pr. 


2m. 80 pf. 


Tne document here printed, with elaborate 
notes and introduction, by Dr. Hartmann, 
contains the ordinances drawn up by a body 
of gardeners in Rome, eight ‘ honesti viri,’ 
or free tradesmen, when forming themselves 
into an association, in the year 1030. The 
attention of the editor seems to have been 
first attracted to it by a note in Gregoro- 
vius’ Geschichte der Stadt Rom. (Vol. 1V.4 p. 
430). Speaking of the way in which the 
ancient gilds, or trade-societies, came to 
seek the protection of great men as patrons, 
Gregorovius had cited these present ordin- 
ances. He could only do so from a bad 
transcript (MS. Galletti, 8048) the 
Vatican, and not inexcusably calls it a 
barbarous document. As far as the Latin 
text goes, he might have still called it so, 
even after Dr. Hartmann’s assiduous 
labours ; for these gardeners, honest men, 
like Sigismund four centuries later, had 
certainly souls above grammar. The ori- 
ginal MS., which is a scroll, having two 
versions of the rules written one inside and 
one out, is in the possession of the Canons 
of Santa Maria in the Via Lata at Rome. 
Through the good offices of the Commen- 
datore De Rossi (to whom this monograph 
is dedicated) a more exact copy was obtained 
hy the editor, and this was further revised 
hy the Austrian Librarian, Dr. Starzer. 
From its length, or intrinsic importance, the 
document might seem hardly worth so much 
tronble. It merely sets forth, in extraor- 
dinarily bad Latin, how these gardeners 


The Bellum Catilinae of ©. Sallustius Crispus, 
edited on the basis of Schmalz’s edition, with 
Introduction and Vocabulary, by CHarLes G. 
HERBERMANN, Pu.D. Leach, Shewell and 
Sanborn, Boston, U.S.A. 


In the short Introduction, the work of the present 
editor, is found the fanciful assumption that Sallust 
drew largely upon Terentia, the former wife of Cicero, 
for facts concerning the conspiracy. No one now 
believes that Sallust married Terentia. Still less is 
the editor warranted in drawing inferences as to 
Sallust’s feeling toward Pompey from the ‘charge’ 


enrolled themselves as a fraternity, and 
chose a prior of their lodge (schola), one 
Amatus, a ‘vir magnificus.’ Details follow, 
respecting the settlement of disputes by an 
appeal to the prior, granting leases, 
and the like. The real interest lies in 
its date, near that ‘beginning of the 
eleventh century’ to which Brentano re- 
ferred the drawing-up of the earliest gild 
statues about which we have any certain 
information in this country. In an able 
and interesting introduction, Dr. Hartmann 
traces the continuous existence of these 
trade-societies from early classical times to 
the break-up of the Roman empire. He 
shows how they were repressed by Trajan, 
encouraged by Severus, chartered by Con- 
stantine (among whose 35 recognized trades, 
by the way, that of the gardeners counts as 
one); and how, in course of time, the 
Christian Church gradually took the control 
of them which had once been held by the 
state. He does not exaggerate the im- 
portance of a study of the history of gilds, 
which the labours of Mommsen, and the 
various editors of the Corpus Inseriptionum 
have done so much to facilitate. To take 
but one example, let any one consider the 
light thus thrown on St. Paul’s remon- 
strance in | Cor. vii., about brother going 
to law with brother. 

It would be presumptuous to suggest to 
the author of Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der byzantinischen Verwaltung in Italien 
fresh authorities for his subject. But as 
England has been called the native home of 
gilds, he might gain some additional infor- 
mation from the records of them collected 
by the late Mr. Toulmin Smith, or from 
the more recent works of Professor G. 
Baldwin Brown and J. Malet Lambert. 

J. H. Lupron. 


that the latter had authorized the murder of Piso—a 
charge that the historian himself leaves ‘72 medio.’ 
We miss in the Introduction an account of the con- 
spiracy, correcting Sallust’s misstatements and 
chronology. The student is left to believe that the 
‘first conspiracy’ rests on as good authority as the 
second. Sallust’s chronology is corrected in two 
points in the notes, but in general the editor is hardly 
more careful than the author in such matters (see 
chron. tab.). 

We notice three expurgations in the text, though 
the editor claims to take it without change from 
Schmalz, The well-known commentary of the 
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German edition has been translated with few omis- 
sions ; but it has been enlarged and improved by the 
addition of biographical and historical matter and 
references to American grammars. We generally 
recognize in the notes the clearness and directness of 
the German editor (but see on 49,4). Occasionally 
a comment has lost point in translation (e.g. opulentia, 
52, 9 ; quoquo modo, 23, 4 ; equidem ego, 57, 15; the 
last is the more serious in that nothing is said later 
on about the unusual usage of equidem with verbs of 
the second and third persons). Sometimes the 
American editor deviates from the original and goes 
wrong (e.g. on fecere 3,1, which S. takes absolutely ; 
on habentur 6, 3, which doubtless=sese habent ; on 
mos est 30, 4, which is not found in Caesar, and 
others). Rarely Schmalz is set right (¢.g. on patratum, 
18, 8). Several of the more doubtful explanations of 
Schmalz are retained : the indicatives in indirect dis- 
course (27, 4; 50, 3) may be explained as non-essential 
parts of the quotation ; the subjunctive effugiatis 40, 
3 is rather of ‘characteristic result’; and dignitati 
Lentuli 52, 32 clearly means ‘the official position of 
L.’ Two instances of mistranslation oceur: xe the 
interjection 52,27 is rendered ‘forsooth ’ (fiirwahr), 
and fugitivus 56, 5 is said to be a ‘nickname’ 
(Schimpfwort). 

In spite of these and other errors, however, the 
book may be strongly recommended to younger 
students. 

Epwakp Carrs. 

Yale University. 


The Works of Horace. Edited, with Explanatory 
Notes, by THoMAs Revised Edition. 
Philadelphia, 1892. 

Most teachers who, during the last decade, have 
continued to use Chase’s Horace, have done so chietly 
because they recognized the advantage of putting 
before their students all the works of Horace in a 
single volume of convenient size and shape. They 
have all, I presume, felt called upon to apologize for 
its many serious faults. We have now before us a new 
edition, which proposes to remedy these faults and 
to modernize the book. The article on ‘The Metres 
of Horace’ has been entirely re-written and improved, 
but is not yet in all respects trustworthy. For 
instance, the representation of the first foot of the 
Asclepiadean verse by _= leads to a suspicion that 
our editor is drawing his ideas from some work on 
Greek metres, rather than from observation of the 
actual usage of Horace. Similar slips are made in 
the treatment of the Pherecratean and Glyconie verses, 
in the Sapphic strophe and elsewhere. With these 
exceptions the metrical schemes are correctly given, 
but it would have been well to indicate the irrational 
feet and the catalectic verses by the conventional 
signs. 

Most of the important editions of recent years 
have been added to the list of those consulted, but, 
with the exception of Kiessling, no extended use has 
been made of the later editions, and the last volume 
of Wickham, unfortunately, does not seem to have 
been used at all. Greenough is omitted from the list 
of names preceding the notes, but is quoted in the 
commentary. The value of the commentary has been 
materially enhanced by the addition of references to 
Gildersleeve’s Grammar. 

In orthography many variations from the old 
edition will be noticed. We find, for instance, the 
unassimilated form in such words as adsideal, 
conlegia, neclectis, inlinere ; -is for acc. plur. of 
i-stems (the length everywhere marked, as a sort of 
danger-signal, to prevent disaster) ; the unaspirated 


form in wmerus, umor, &e. ; and Vergil is now written 
instead of Virgil. But one regrets to find 7 retained. 

As regards the text, suffice it to say that our editor 
is conservative. Such alterations as are admitted 
show, for the most part, increased respect for the 
authority of the MSS., e.g. Od. i. 17, 17 hine ; ii. 17, 
14 gigas ; iii. 27, 13-14 vivas, vetet ; Carm. Saec. 70-72 
curat, &e. 

One finds most to censure in the commentary. A 
few instances -must suffice: the note on Od. i. 2, 
25 ‘ Divim (a contraction of divorum),’ is, in the 
year 1892, to say the least, surprising. It looks like 
a reminiscence of Anthon who, by the way, in the 
old edition was soberly cited among the authorities. 
Od. i. 13, 13 Non, si me audias, speres, &e., our editor 
translates ‘you cannot, or will not, hope.’ This of 
course should read ‘would not hope,’ but it issuch an 
improvement upon the note of the old edition (viz. 
‘This more emphatic negative is often used in 
prohibitive sentences instead of ne,’) that we ought 
perhaps to feel grateful rather than critical. There is 
similar looseness of rendering in Od. iii. 3, 66; £3, 
16-19, &e. On iniciat Od. i. 17, 26 (wrongly cited as 
in vs. 16) we find: ‘The hard i makes the vowel in 
“in-” long.’ This might be pardoned as a mere over- 
sight, if the same error were not repeated in the note 
on principium Od. iii. 6, 6. Of course syllable is 
meant, not vowel. pod. iv. 9 (Videsne) ut cra vertat 
hue et hue ewntium liberrima indignatio is translated 
‘turns the faces of the passers-by hither and thither 
(away from you).’ That is, to take a modern instance, 
an upstart struts along our streets, dressed in the 
loudest plaid, with a collar up to his ears, with arms 
akimbo, and, as he passes, all look away from him! 
Surely those who explain this passage thus are not 
close observers of human nature. The key to the 
meaning of vertat here is found in Sat. ii, 8, 35 
Vertere pallor parochi faciem, i.c. changed, over- 
spread. An old friend, or rather foe, meets us again 
in the comment on Sat. i. 10, 21 O seri studiorum! 
quine putetis difficile et mirum, Rhodio quod Pitho- 
leonti contigit ? ‘A mixture of a relative sentence 
and an interrogative sentence : because you think,— 
and can it be that you think ¢’ Greenough calls this 
quine the ‘despair of grammarians.’ It does not 
seem to me so hopeless a case. It should be observed 
that ne is appended to interrogative words only when 
they are such as have also non-interrogative meanings, 
e.g. uterne, Sat. ii. 2, 107 ; quonie, Sat. ii. 3, 295 ; quan- 
tane, Sat. ii. 3, 317. (For in spite of the recognition 
given to nwmne by Schmalz in Miiller’s Handbuch, 
and by others, Ritschl was probably right in denying 
its Latinity.) The ne is appended, then, only to show 
that, in the particular case in hand, the interrogative 
use is intended. Without the ve in this passage, qui 
would ordinarily be felt as a relative pronoun. ‘The 
ne shows at the outset that we have the interrogative 
adverb. Qui is used=‘why,’ as in Sat. i, 1, 108 
(for which reading see Wickham’s note) ; the mode is 
used as in Sat. i. 4, 70 (cur metuas?) and the 
meaning of the passage is: ‘O you blockheads! 
Why should you think that such a wonderful 
thing, &c.’ I hope to discuss this and related 
questions more fully at another time. — In Sat. i. 6, 
116 Cena ministratur pueris tribus, Mr. Chase 
thinks we have ‘a variety of the instrumental abl. 
rather than a dat. of agent, which dat. Horace 
uses only with passive participles.’ What would he 
say of quae scribuntur aquae potoribus Epist. i. 19, 
3} 

A more favourable account may be given of the 
literary notes. hey are as a rule appreciative and 
helpful. Translations and explanations are judici- 
ously offered, The introductions and arguments are 
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well calculated to stimulate the student’s interest. 
The index of proper names has been enlarged. And 
the attractiveness of the book has been materially 
increased by eight beautiful cuts taken from gems, 
coins and paintings, and by clearer, brighter pages. 
The book can hardly be called a scholarly edition of 
Horace, but it has its good points and will be wel- 
comed, H. C. EuMer. 
Cornell University. 


Luciani Menippus et Timon, with English notes 
by E. C. Mackie, B.A., late classical master at 
Heversham Grammar School. Edited for the 
Syndics of the University Press. Cambridge 
University Press. 1892, 3s. 6d. 

Mr. MACKIE prefaces his edition (which is based on 
Dindorf’s text) by some readable excursuses on 
Lucian’s life and style, on his attitude to Greek 
religion and philosophy, and on the two selected 
dialogues. He defends the Menippus as a genuine 
work of Lucian. The notes would have been 
improved if the annotator had remembered that he 
was writing for schoolboys. Too often we find him 
stringing together parallel passages on the slightest 
excuse, and even where the illustrations are relevant 
the point illustrated is frequently not specified—a 
fatal omission in notes intended for boys. Thus in 
the note on dopodéA@ (p. 75) six parallel passages 
are referred to, but there is no indication of the point 
of comparison, which appears to be merely the occur- 
rence of the word in these passages. 

Under the head of irrelevance we might include 
most of the illustrations from Dante—which (left 
without a word of warning) tend to mislead rather 
than enlighten by introducing non-classical ideas. 
This for example on Cerberus (p. 73) : 

‘ Clawed are the hands with which 

He tears the spirits, lays them, and their limbs 

Piecemeal disparts.’ 

More serious are actual inaccuracies, and these are 
not wanting. Thus on «al 54 we find the misleading 
statement (p. 67): ‘They help to cut short the previous 
conversation (something like the Tacitean ceterum 
after a digression).’ In p. 75 it is said that Charon 
‘seems to have had a special dread of Hevacles, cf. 
Aen, VI. 392 Nee vero Aleiden, de.’ As Vergil 
immediately afterwards names Theseus and Pirithous 
in the same connexion, he gives no support what- 
ever to Mr. Mackie’s statement. 

On the words tidpay émiOeiaa Mr. Mackie makes the 
extraordinary suggestion (p. 83): ‘Perhaps the émi 
has the foree of ‘* placing upright” which is allowed 
only to the great king,’ and endeavours shortly 
afterwards to support this new sense of émé in 
composition by a passage in which neither émi nor 
appears. 

On taptxomwdoivras, Menip. §17, Mr. Mackie 
follows Liddell and Scott in connecting the word 
with embalming (though he introduces a vulgarism 
of his own in a reference to ‘ spirits of wine’). May 
we not better take the word in its natural sense= 
selling salt fish ? 

There is a curious note on Néorwp (p. 88): ‘the 
aged counsellor of the Greeks who had seen three 
generations of men (7.c. presumably 300 years).’ 
Why three generations should be presumed to be 300 
years is not explained. 

On petonetv, Men. §18, which is clearly nothing 
but ‘change their abode,’ Mr. Mackie says (p. 88): 
‘There is of course an allusion to one who is 
technically known as a péroikos, a ‘ resident alien.’ 

I need not dwell on cases in which a note seems 
required and we do not find it. Every edition must 
have some such omissions, It is a pity however that 


Mr. Mackie in speaking of the Vitarwm Auetio (pp. 
xxxi. xxxii.) missed the fine point (noticed by 
Heitland in his preface to the Piscator) that Plato is 
not put up for sale at all. 

One other point I must object to, viz. the habit of 
introducing foreign or slang expressions where English 
equivalents could have been found. What boy would 
be wiser for ‘cavalier servente’ given as the repre- 
sentative of Oepamweutixol (p. 76)? Why is év r@ 
translated @ leur towr and év péper vicissim 
Why descend to such a vulgarity as ‘Socrates goes 
about ‘‘button-holing ” people’ (p. 17) ? or ‘the first 
gives the man a ‘‘¢ip” to say he is out’ (p. 1338) ¢ 

It is only fair however to say that the notes to the 
Timon seem to me to be generally an improve- 
ment on the notes to the Menippus. 

G. C. M. Smirn. 
c tationes Woelffiinianae. Leipzig, Teub- 
ner. 1891. Mk. 8. 


Tuts is a collection of fifty-two short papers by as 
many contributors, «ll of whom have also been colla- 
borators in Eduard Wolfflin’s Archiv fiir Lat. 
Levicographie. These papers are printed in a volume 
of 408 pp. Of course most of these papers are 
abrupt, and for a full appreciation require a famili- 
arity with particular spheres to which the present 
reporter cannot lay even a remote claim. 

The volume is a well-deserved honorary tribute 
apropos of Wolfilin’s sixtieth birthday. 

The three English scholars whose papers are added 
to those of continental scholars are John E. B. 
Mayor, Henry Nettleship, and Robinson Ellis, all of 
whom employ Latin as the medium of communica- 
tion. L. Havet of Paris uses his native French. 
T. W. Beck of Groningen, the solitary represen- 
tative of the Netherlands, writes German. 

Surveying residences of the contributors we note 
that Bavaria proper is represented by Munich (4) 
Memmingen, Landshut, Augsburg, Amberg, Nurem- 
berg, Erlangen, Tauberbischofsheim, Spires (2) 
Landau, Wiirzburg; Baden by Heidelberg and 
Karlsruhe ; the rest of Germany is represented by 
Bremen, Cologne, Kiel, Greifswald, Hildesheim, 
Halle, Giessen, Strassburg, Gottingen, Berlin, Bres- 
lau, Brunswick, Camenz, Hoxter in Westphalia. 
Lund represents Sweden. Austria has contributors 
in Vienna (7) Innsbruck, Graz and Krakau. Alter 
the septennium of the Archiv’s activity in collecting 
matter the present papers may fairly be considered 
an aftermath and a concluding volume of that con- 
certed effort.! 

Nine of the papers or 17 per cent. of the whole 
employ the medium of Latin. } 

Of papers referring to particular writers or literary 
forms the following may be mentioned. 

Zur frage der Calliopianischen Kezension des 
Terenz by K. Dziatzko, D. concludes that it was 
not earlier than in the 5th century A.p. that Calli- 
opius prepared an edition of the Comedies of Terence, 
with pretty incisive changes. This text was very 
readable and thus either became the arehetypus of 
many MSS. or at least materially influenced many 
others, the Bembinus alone (prima manus viz.) being 
free from this influence. 

L. Havet (Les Anapestes de Lucilius) claims that 
the versification of L. was more varied than has 
been hitherto supposed, and that it included ana- 
paests. In this paper Havet resorts to editing some 
of the fragments in his own way, in some cases with 
conjectures. 


1 Since the above was written, the Archiv has 
come to life again. 
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Zander (De Homoearcto Saturniorum versuum) 
discusses alliteration in the S.v. Copious examples 
are adduced from Saliaric formulae, from fragments 
of Livins Andronicus, (.0.4., Elogia of the Scipios, 
Naevius, ete. Zander has traced alliteration in 41 
Saturnian lines. 

Boekel (20 Cicero ad Atfieum) applies lexical 
observation of Cicero’s usage to the task of sugges- 
ting emendations in various passages. Ad Allic. 2, 
7, 1, he suggests quippe abseisam tor quia absei- 
devam ; 18, 22, 4 for militia est: mortis instar 
est (militia does not seem particularly objection- 
able); 7, 7, 1 for putato: perusitatum 
ete. 

M. Hertz, the veteran Latinist of Breslau, contri- 
butes Hin Paar Horazische Kleinighviten, critical 
notes, ¢.g. to maintain mnusve in Ep. 8. 17. 

Sat. i. 3, 7 Bacehé!’ not Bacehac, prolably 
mockery of the style of the professional singer 
Tigellius. 

Epp. i. 7, 5 sq. 

dum ficus prima calorque 
Dissignatorem decorat lictoribus atris, 
suggests an instructive excursus on some funeral 
customs of Rome. 

Of similar bent is Otto’s paper on Propertius. 

Four papers deal with Caesar and correlated 
questions. Zum Bellum Alevandrinum by G. 
Landgraf, chiefly dealing with textual matters 
drawn from a Florentine MS. Landgraf is noted 
as one of the scholars who claim that they are able 
to present Asinius Pollio as the author of the 
Bellum Africanum. H. Schiller (Zu Caesar und 
seinen Fortselzern) expresses his dissent from current 
views (Menge) as to the original publication or 
editing of Caesar’s Gallie War. In general it would 
seem wise to lay stress not on the literary or mili- 
tary, but on the political aspect of the commen- 
taries: ef. Classical Review 1890. Schiller empha- 
sizes volwit in the familiar passage, Cicero Brutus 75 : 
dum voluit alios habere parata unde sumerent qui 
vellent scribere historiam’—as if a consummate 
politician would propound his primary motives. 
With the prejudice of this view Schiller approaches 
Hirtius BG. viii. praefat. 5 ‘sunt editi ne scientia 
tantarum rerum scriptoribus desi, preferring decsset 
Schiller is right in rejecting the positive manner 
in which Menge operates with possibilities of 
editing, e.g. ‘Dass Hirtius das 8. Buch zugefiigt und 
sich sonst aller Aenderungen und Zusiizte enthalten 
habe, ist nicht denkbar.’” What a pity that Denk- 
barkeit is so inconveniently subjective !—The present 
reporter fully agrees with Schiller in his view of the 
following matter, viz. that in Pel/. Alex. 3, 1—2 
and 19, @ nobis is not a conclusive proof that Hir- 
tius did not write the 2. Alex., because he did not 
himself serve in that campaign. It is really im- 
material whether H. wrote @ nobis or a nostris,— 
To this we add the paper by W. v. Hartel: Die 
Caesarausgahe des Hirtius. \t is undeniable that 
the preface of Hirtius viii. cannot well be made to 
fit the literature extant; it is equally difficult to 
propose a solution that will compel assent. 

Hartel believes that Hirtius actually did write 
some commentarius which gave a comprehensive but 
summary sketch ot Caesar’s further career, but that 
this book soon became obsolete on account of the 
more explicit accounts of Caesar’s continuators 
which have reached us. The question as to the 
authorship of the Bellum Africanum is something 
entirely distinct. 

T. Melber writes on Des Dio Cassius Bericht 
iiber die Seeschlacht des D. Brutus gegen die Veneter. 
While more detailed the paper presents results 


substantially similar to those given in the Trans, ot 
the American Philol. Association for 1887, including 
the suggestion that in his Atticism Dio Cassius 
indulged in the /éceatia of imitating the naval 
deseriptions of Thueydides. 
Stowasser’s paper on Suwrus, is really an attempt 
to interpret a line of Ennius (823, M). 
Una’ surum Suru’ ferre ! tamen defendere possunt. 
‘Kinzig erduldet den Knittel der Syrer ; doch weiss 
er zu stehen.’ 
Strus, cudgel, and Surus=Xtpos, elephant, viz. 


Indian elephant.—The paper is a good example of 


the difficulties attending the editing and interpret- 
ing of Archaic Latin buried in little bits in the 
Grammarians and Lexicographers. 

W. Schmitz prints a facsimile of some pp. of 
Codex Bernensis 611 exhibiting a specimen of ancient 
stenography. 

Space forbids commenting on the many other 
literary papers which extend even to media et infima 
Latinitas. Not only are Cyprian and Lactantius, Am- 
mianus, Boethius and Ausonius diseussed, but the 
Renaissance even is reached ina paper by Wotke : 
‘Zwei kleine Beitriige zur Renaissance-Literatur,’ 
on the Italian Brippi, d. 1450., and on a short opus- 
culum by Petrarcha: ‘de Medeae miser- 
rimae,’ 

R. Schoell writes on the poet Maternus, mentioned 
in the Dialogus of Tacitus as one of the interlo- 
cutors, the representative of poetry. He appears as 
an author of Roman dramas also, Scholl attempts 
to define the character of these plays from the 
meagre indications. 

Of Sittl’s pages on Archaismus one may truly 
say: ‘last but not least.’ The sense of complete com- 
mand of the general theme, the ripe judgment 
manifested, the taste and discernment shown, the 
lightness of touch—all combine to make this one of 
the most delightful of all the papers. Aw reste I 
quote one of Sittl’s concluding remarks: ‘among 
the pre-classical authors Terence holds so independent 
a position that his influence must not be confounded 
with archaism. His comedies indeed for consider- 
ably more than one thousand years furnished the 
snanual of conversational Latin.’ 

A number of the papers are chiefly lexical and 
phraseological in their sphere. 

A. Funck points out many Vergil references in the 
Glossary Cod. Vat. 3321. Suchier discusses quietus 
im Romanischen. There is an oddity that the 
Romance tongues show a secondary form also cuite 
(old French), or quite; quiti (Prov.) quito (Span. ) 
quito and chito (Ital ): side hy side with cheto, queto, 
quet, queu. 

H. Blase, Unus bei dem Superlativ. This idiom 
per se is familiar enough. The paper in greater part 
takes up the view that wus in Plautus, at least in a 
number of instances, has the sense of the indefinite 
article, wn.  Blase’s comment rather makes for 
denying this particular usage. 

P. Geyer, Loco=ibi. At one time Joco was used = 
statim, and also=ibi; the latter being the primary 
meaning. This was preserved in Italy and Africa 
alone, whereas the temporal meaning was per- 
petuated elsewhere. 

G. Goetz, Lewicalische Bemerkwagen on: Acanthis, 
Acalanthis, Carduelis, Cardellus. Collifana. Seruta, 
Grutae, Scrutarius, Grutarius. 

John E. B. Mayor of Cambridge (Addenda 
Lexicis Latinis) prints a list of some 43 Latin 
words not found in Lat. lex. (vacillanter to xerosty- 
rax) from Fathers, Medieval chronicles, Lat. Gram- 
marians, ete. 

Henry Nettleship (Oxford) (on cognomen and 
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cognomentint) illustrates the employment of these 
words with copious citations, holding that they are 
not used as mere doubles of nomen but that they 
mean either nomen adiecticium, an additional 
hame, or sometimes the oa/y name; although 
even then they are not strictly identical with 
nomen, 

But the considerations of time and space bid us 
bring these summaries to a close, 

K. G, STHLER, 


Franz Bopp, sein Leben und seine Wissen- 
schaft von Dr. 8S. LerMANN. Erste Hiilfte.—- 
Berlin, Reimer. 1891. Mk. 8. 

THE commercial object of appearing at the time of 

the Bopp centenary probably explains the frag- 

mentary state of this work, Otherwise there seems 
no reason that it should not have appeared asa whole. 

A properly critical review of the present instalment 

is impossible and must be deferred till completion. 

An account of Bopp’s life down to the year 1832 is 

given in a sympathetic and readable manner which 

leaves little to be desired. Indeed we faney most 
readers will be surprised at finding the prosaic life of 

a scholar capable of such faseination, ‘The second 


half of the volume (separately paged) contains a 
collection of the letters between (1) Bopp and Win- 
dischmann (2) Bopp and A. W. v. Schlegel, followed 
by certain publie documents and letters from other 
correspondents. — In these, especially the eorrespon- 
dence with Windischmann, will be found the most 
valuable part of the work. Bopp’s answers to A, v. 
Humboldt do not appear, so presumably they are not 
accessible, This is greatly to be regretted as from 
the stimulating nature of the latter’s epistles the 
replies should be worth reading. As far as the treat- 
ment of Bopp's * Wissenschaft’ is concerned we 
reserve judgment until Dr. Lefmann completes his 
task which we hope he will speedily accomplish. 

The outward style and finish of the book is 
praiseworthy. A fairly well executed portrait as 
frontispiece appears to have been taken from an 
old-fashioned engraving. Type and paper are good 
but unfortunately the unconseionable number of 
misprints detracts greatly from these advantages, 
To avoid misconception we may add that we inelude 
neither such vagaries as may be due to the author's 
own theory of how his language should be spelt, nor 
those in the correspondence which may possibly 
represent slips in the original letters. 


NOTES. 


ArscH, Ag. 312, 313, 


Tol por AapTadnpopwv vopot 
dAAos wap’ Siadoxais tANpovpevor. 


If zAnpovpevor is to be taken as passive and 
as agreeing with vodyuo. (‘Such are the 
ordinances....by succession accomplished,’ 
Sidgwick), then dAXos zap’ dAAov ought also 
to refer to vovo. But one ordinance did not 
receive the missive flame from another. If, 
on the other hand, zAnpovpevor is to be taken 
as middle and as agreeing with dAdXos in the 
sense of ‘torch-bearer ’ (‘Such are the torch- 
bearers which I have ordained, by succession 
one to another completing the course,’ 
Verrall), then we should expect the words to 
agree in grammar, as in sense, with Aaprady- 
dopwv. Read dAdov zap’ dAdov, ‘ ordinances 
accomplished by one torch-racer’s receiving 
the flame from another.’ 


| Kur.] Rhesus 856—860. 
EK. xpovov pev 757 
ev THO Aews, 
Kovdev Tpds vida 
év col 8 dp’ ; Epws 
Towvtos immwv wot aroKteivew didous. 
Hector is indignantly protesting against 
the insulting charge, brought by an ally, 
that he had killed Rhesus for the sake of 
his horses. The reading py Aor 
gives an impossible sense: Hector does 
not and cannot pray that he may not con- 


ceive the desire to kill Rhesus for the sake 
of his horses, for the simple reason in the 
first place that Rhesus is already dead and 
the horses are far out of reach. What is 
wanted 1s a second indignant question, For 
EAOI read EXEL, and put a note of inter- 
rogation after idovs. 


|Eur.| Rhesus 804, 805 :— 


XO. jvioxe Opyxds Tod Kaxds Tempayoros, 
pndev Svcoilov Spacat 


Nauck takes Musgrave’s dvcorg’ od into 
the text ; but remarks, ‘ videtur alia requiri 
medela.’ The Charioteer has, in the previous 
line, bitterly insisted that the death of his 
master was no enemy’s doing, but a treach- 
erous murder. The Chorus beg him not to 
utter such a reproach. Compare the subse- 
quent words of the Chorus (950), when the 
real author of the death is revealed :— 


parnv ap’ Opyxvos tpoxndarns 

édevvac’, "Exrop, Trade 
and read in 805, for MHAENAYCOIZOU, 
MHAENNACHICOU, Ze. pi Sevvdons ov. 
When once pydév was falsely written, the 
meaningless NACHIC (easily read AACHI C) 
would be ‘correcte|’ into AYCOIZ, sug- 
gested by line 724, ri ; 

F. B. JEvons, 
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Roserts, Gr. Epigr. 157 (= 1.0.4. 58), 
A, 5—6. 


Al DEKAMECENE: 
IPETNEToNEM BIKAToNEMEN 


So reads the facsimile, in irregular letters. 
The inscr. gives the regulations for returning 
a deposit to the depositor, or his heirs. It 
is to be handed over to the children, if he 
is dead, when they revre Férea Then 
the editors proceed : 

ai b€ ka pa yevy|ta-| 

This I venture to think against proba- 

bility. The changes are violent, I suggest 


ai Ka py yevyta- 


a > 
Tékva, TOV ETLOLKaTOV 


If the bronze, which I have not seen, is 
as clear as the facsimile, tékva is not 
probable : but it may not be so clear ; and at 
least réxva is more probable than the received 
text, which involves a transposition, and 
the insertion of two letters, while mine 


needs only three small changes. The phrase 
will mean, ‘If there are no children, let the 
property belong to the heirs at law’ ; 
erdikntos might mean those who had the 
right ep. tAntos ‘enduring,’ 
‘suspicious’ and other examples of 
an active (Brugm. ii. § 79). 

The sense is far better in this way. Why 
should the children not inherit, unless they 
are born within five years? This is nonsense. 
What we want is ‘if there ave none,’ or ‘if 
they are dead’; see the next part of the 
inser. Then oi would answer 
roughly to roi in B. 9. 

W. H. D. Rouse. 
** 
’"AOnvaiwv 

Note on xv. line 30 (Kenyon’s 3rd _edit.). 
To get rid of the awkwardness of the 
change of construction involved in Mr. 
Kenyon’s supplement of the lacuna [kai os 
od | would propose to read ob 
deity, comparing infr. xlv. 5, ob detv 
avev 

G. UNDERMILL,. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 
MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


Silchester.—Mr. St. John Hope has announced a 
most important and interesting discovery in the 
excavations here, which are now in their third 
season. Close to the south-east corner of the forum, 
in the centre of the city and in the angle formed by 
the intersection of two main streets, the foundations 
of a small basilica have come to light, which from 
its plan and arrangements appears to have been a 
Romano-British Christian church. It stood east and 
west, and consisted of a nave 29 by 10 ft. with apse 
at the west end, two aisles, each 5 ft. wide, and 
rudimentary transepts, each about 7 ft. square. 
Across the east end was a narrow narthex, about 7 
ft. deep. The total external length was 42 ft. The 
central part is paved with coarse red tesserae, but in 
front of the apse, in the centre of the chancel, is a 
panel 5 ft. square of black and white chequer pattern 
with a border of red and grey lozenges on white 
ground. On this panel probably stood a wooden 
altar. About 11 ft. east of the church, in the court 
or airiwm in which it stood, is the base of a platform 
of tiles, 4 ft. square. On this probably stood the 
fountain, and in front of it is a small pit lined with 
flints, apparently for carrying off the water. No 
signs of a baptistery have as yet been met with, buta 
large well lined with wood has been opened out close 
to the apse. The date of the building is possibly as 
early as the middle, and probably not later than the 
end, of the fourth century.! 


1 Times, 10th June. 


Wallsend.—A Roman altar has been found in a 
field on the south-west side of this place, 3 ft. high 
and 17 ins. wide; it is broken in two across the 
centre of the inscription, and one horn is lost. A 
square stone with moulded edges and a depression in 
the centre, apparently for a column, and a circular 
stone with the representation 9f a human faze in the 
centre, were also discovered. The inscviption on the 
altar is as follows: 1.0-m | con 1111 L[1]N | GONVM. 
EQ] CVI ATTENDIT | IVL-HONOR | ATVS > LEG IL | 
AVG | V-s.L-M. The fourth cohort of the Lingones 
is here described as Equitata, sc. partly horse, partly 
foot. The Notitia places this cohort at Segedunum ; 
this inscription therefore confirms the supposition 
that Wallsend is the ancient Segedunum. The 
formula CVI ATTENDIT is new to Roman epigraphy.* 


ITALY. 

CGuidizzolo, Venetia. A fragment of a stone slab 
has been recently found here, whieh had been 
used for mending a pavement and had been rudely 
squared. On it are the remains of a Roman calendar, 
including the last twelve days of November, the 
last fourteen of December, and in a third column 
the feasts of the second half of the year. Down the 
sides of the columns are holes in which a peg might 
be fixed to mark any particular day. There is a 
similar calendar in the Museum at Naples (Jnser. 
Neap. 6747). It is very simple in form, and was 
probably for the use of poor people ; there are no 


2 Antiquary, June 1892. 
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uindinal letters. ‘The part remaining runs as 
follows : 


| fx] NEPTVN[AL 
VIIIT - XI IDIBVSAV[G 
DIANA 
We SEPTIMONTIV[ M 
[rrip] SATVRNALIA 
PRID 
XVKIA[N]VAR 
EPONES 


Corneto.—Numnerous discoveries have been made in 
the necropolis of Tarquinia. In one tomb, two 
bronze mirrors, of the type prevalent in the fifth 
century B.¢., aud an ornament of a helmet with a 
head of Achelois (ef. Ann. dell’ Inst. 1874, pl. K, 
4). In another tomb, several painted Greek vases, 
including three oinochoae with trefoiled mouths, 
seven lekythi, some with friezes of animals, and two 
Corinthian alabastra with figures of birds.+ 

Castel S. Angelo, in the Sabine territory. On the 
site of the ancient Aquae Cutiliac remains of baths 
were discovered about a year ago, and additional 
discoveries have recently been made on the same 
spot. They consist of part of the wall of the 
laconicum with adjoining chamber, which three clay 
flues connect with the hypocaust ; there are no 
traces of a suspensura, Also two chambers which 
must be apodyteria, and numerous fragments of 
bricks, slabs of marble, and tegulae manmatae.t 

Tivoli.—In an oliveyard has been found a cippas 
iugeralis belonging to the ancient Marcian aqueduct, 
of travertine and rectangwar in shape. It ter- 
minates in a projecting cornice, and is inscribed : 
MAR | IMP CAESAR | DIVI-F-AVGYST.EXx-S.C | DCCCXVI 
Xp. 4 

Pompeii —In the tablinwm of a small house in 
Regio y., insula 2 a, have been discovered two 
painted medallions, each 0°31 m. in diameter, let 
into opposite walls. On the east wall is the bust of 
a youth ina white toga, with a Jaurel-wreath on his 
head ; at his left side isa roll painted white on which 
is inscribed in black letters nHomervs. The other 
medallion represents a similar youth ina dark toga, 
with a roll by his right shoulder, resembling the 
other, and inscribed [S]JArHO, sc. Sappho. This is of 
better execution than the last, but not so well pre- 
served, The two youths probably represent Virgil 
and Horace, the former of whom was very popular at 
Pompeii. Sappho would stand in the same relation 
to Horace that Homer did to Virgil.* 

Rome.—Reg. viii. In demolishing a well in the 
Campidoglio a marble statue of life size was found, 
in three pieces, with parts of the legs and arms 
missing. It represents Bacchus with long hair anda 
wreath of ivy, and must have formed part of a group, 
as on the back there are remains of the arm of 
another figure with the hand placed on Bacchus’ left 
shoulder. Jeg. x. The remains of a sumptuous 
patrician house were excavated in 1888 in the Via 
dei Cerchi, adjoining one end of the Circus Maximus; 
but the plan and details are only now published for 
the first time. The mural construction is good, and 


3 Notizie dei Lincei, January 1892. 
4 Ibid. February 1892. 


belongs to the epoch of Severus. On the walls of 
the triclinium are paintings in panels representing a 
banquet ; in the first panel is the ¢ricliniarchus in a 
virt tunic approaching the door to invite the guests 
in; he is followed by a series of slaves with napkins, 
garlands, and capsae of unguents. Between the 
panels are columns and female busts issuing from 
flowers.4 

In the Via Salaria, in the catacombs of Priscilla, a 
gravestone has been found with the name of a 
Christian, Epictesis, on the outside face ; the back 
shows that it was originally a ¢abula lusoria, ‘The 
sepulchral inscription belongs to the fourth century ; 
the other, which belongs to the third, runs as follows : 
HOSTES VicTos | ITALIA GAVDET | [LUDIJTE ROMANI. 
These tablets are always composed of thirty-six 
letters arranged in three lines, each containing two 
words, and generally express a sentence allusive to 
the fortunes of the game. A tablet similar to the 
above has been discovered in the catacombs of S. 
Eucharius at ‘l'réves ; on the outside is the epitaph of 
one Memorius, husband of Festa; on the back is 
inscribed : VIRTVS IMPERI | HOSTES VINCTI | LVDANT 
ROMANI. oth inscriptions must belong to the third 
century, and can therefore only refer to the victory 
gained by Aurelian in B.C. 271 over the barbarians on 
the banks of the Metaurus, near Fanum Fortunae 
(ch. Bull. Arch. Crist. 1891 p. 33 ff.).° 


SICILY. 

Selinwnte.—More detailed accounts have been given 
of the three metopes recently discovered here. They 
were carved in white tufa, and show considerable 
traces of polychromy. The first one, 0°84 by 0°69 
m., represents the rape of Europa; the second, a 
winged Sphinx with long hair ; thisis 0°84 x 0°64 m. 
in size. Both are in excellent preservation. The 
reliefs on the third metope have been much injured, 
and the projecting portions erased ; it represented 
Herakles taming the Cretan bull. The background 
of the first relief was red, as also the ears of the 
bull; the eyeballs black, and marks of blue are 
visible in its tail. The portions representing human 
flesh were apparently not painted. The dimensions 
show that all three belong to the same temple, their 
height being the same, while the width varies with 
the position ; they are of better design and finer 
cut than those preserved at Palermo, and apparently 
date about 600 B.c.® 


GREECE, 

Mycenae.—The excavation of the second largest 
beehive-tomb has been proceeded with, and the 
dpéuos is now almost cleared out, there being sufli- 
cient remains of the entrance-fagade to make a 
restoration on paper possible. The entablature con- 
sisted of a band decorated with circular disks (heads 
of beams) and of a cornice with a spiral ornament. 
The open triangle above the door was filled with 
hands of pattern, the lowest showing an ornament 
similar to the triglyph frieze ; above 1t are bands of 
spiral ornament, all in red stone.7 

H. B. Watters. 


vadooov.—In an inscription from Cos in the last 
number of the Athenische Mittheilungen there is an 
unknown word, vaiccov. Topfler suggests there, 
p. 417, that it means passage-money or freight ; 
Asthe things mentioned 


5 Athenaeum, 4th June. 
5 Athenaewm, 18th June. 
* AMthenische Mittheilungen, 1892, Heft 1. 
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next in the inscription are articles of food, &pros, 
6BeXla,oiros, it seems just possible that vavooov may 
mean ship-biscuit, &ptos vavtixds, Lucian, dial. merc! 
14. 2, panis nauticus, Pliny, xxii. 68. 
Crem Torr, 


hémische Mittheilunyen. 1591. Part 3. Rome. 

1 Studniczka publishes a fragment of a very early 
terra-cotta relief representing a woman in an em- 
broidered robe : woodcut. 2. Mau comments on some 
recent publications about Pompeii, especially those 
about the Dorie Temple in the so-called Triangular 
Forum. 3. Petersen publishes a small bronze figure 
of a youth, leaning slightly forwards with his hands 
upon his knees, and formerly carrying another youth 
upon his shoulders, apparently for some game at ball : 
plate, with three views of the figure, and woodcut. 
4. Six argues that a bust in the Museum at Naples 
must represent Pyrrhus of Epirus: plate and cut, 
giving front, back, and side views. 5. Milani de- 
scribes the result of some recent excavations at Verona, 
dealing especially with a marble head which he 
describes as a portrait of the elder Drusus : plate. 


The same. 1891. Part 4. 

1. Milani gives a further account of the excavations 
at Verona: three illustrations. 2. Hiilsen comments 
on five Latin inscriptions from various sites. 3. 
Cozza describes a small temple of early date, lately 
found near Alatri: three woodcuts, 4. Petersen 
continues his report on recent excavations in various 
parts of Italy: one illustration. Petersen also gives 
a short account of a statue of Apollo in marble, 
found in the Tiber and now in the Thermae of 
Diocletian : two plates. He suggests that it isa copy 
of the Apollo by Pheidias in the Marathon group at 
Delphi. 


Athenische Mittheilungen. 1891. Part 3. Athens. 

5. Mayer publishes a lekythos found at Eretria and 
now at Athens, with a painting (black figures on white 
ground) which he interprets as Lamia tormented by 
Satyrs; also publishing two similar lekythoi, at 
Athens, to illustrate the technique of this : two plates 
and three woodeuts. 6. Herrmann publishes a 
marble head from Perinthos, lately added to the 
Dresden Gallery : two plates. The head clearly is 
copied from a bronze statue of an athlete. In style, he 
thinks it stands nearer to Pythagoras of Rhegion than 
to Myron. 7. Dorpfeld points out that Penrose’s 
excavations have settled the readingin Vitruvius, iii. 
1, huius item (hypacthri) exemplar Romac non est, scd 
Athenis octastylos ct templo Olympio. — As the 
Olympeion is really octastyle—not decastyle, as 
hitherto supposed—the ct must be omitted, or re- 
placed by ix: so that Vitruvius is alluding to the 
Olympeion alone, and not to the Parthenon and the 
Temple of Zeus at Olympia. 1-4, 8-10, articles upon 


inscriptions, thirty-eight in number, and all Greek. , 


Th. Mommsen comments on one from Apameia 
Kibotos, relating to the adjustment of the Asiatic 
year to the Julian year, and on one from Skap- 
toparene in Thrace, dating from 238 A.D. and relating 
to the billeting of visitors to a festival. 


The same. 1891. Part 4. 

1. Wolters publishes a large red-figured vase, lately 
found at Athens : coloured plate and ten woodcuts. 
He gives a list of thirty-four vases of the same type, 
and adopts Milehhofer’s view that this type represents 
the Aouvrpopépos which was placed upon the grave as 
a sign that the deceased was unmarried : cf. Dem. 77 
Loch, 18. 2. Kontoleon publishes three inscriptions 
from Cos. 3. Topffer comments abundantly upon the 
first of these—a portion of a degree prescribing the 


sacrifices to be offered by various classes of persons to 
Poseidon and the nymphs Rhodos and Cos. 4. 
Wolters publishes au archaie marble relief, lately 
found in Acarnania and now at Athens: plate. It 
represents a man standing up and playing on the 
lyre ; and appears to be funereal. ; 

Cc. T. 


Archéoloyigue. January—February, 1892. 
Paris. 

1. Chipiez ; the modular system in Greek archi- 
tecture ; discusses the Vitruvian system in relation 
to actual remains of temples and other monuments. 
He finds that these bear out Vitruvius, both as 
regards the general proportions and also the details 
of the architectural members. The system of 
Vitruvius includes (i.) «a principal measure (module), 
(ii.) corrective measures, modifying the typical pro- 
portions according to the dimensions, (iii.) auxiliary 
measures, which determine the symmetries of 
the different members : nine plates, several cuts. 
2. Deloche continues his studies of the Merovingian 
siguet rings and seals. 3. Le Blant ; noteson some 
cabbalistic formulae in antiquity and the middle 
ages: publishes a gem with Perseus and an inserip- 
tion against gout. 

We are glad to see that M Salomon Reinach has 
reconsidered his intention to discontinue his valuable 
Chronique @ Orient, of which the xxivth instalment 
is here given, M. Reinach has probably the widest 
range of any living archacologist ; for many years he 
has generously offered to scholars the treasures of his 
note-books in a form which certainly owes much of 
its value to the writer’s lucid style and fearless 
criticism. A completed volume of these Chroniques 
from 1883 to 1890 with an admirable index has 
recently been issued : in this first contribution (of 90 
pages) to a new volume, the writer is as omniscient 
and as amusing as ever. 

Notes and news. Cagnat’s Lerue des public. 
epig. C. 8. 


Archaologisches Jahrbuch. 1891. Part 4. Berlin. 

1. Winnefeld works out plans of the younger 
Pliny’s villas, the Laurentinum and the Tusei, from 
the descriptions of them in the £pistles, ii. 17 and v. 
6: two plans. 2. Michaelis discusses an engraving 
which was published in 1553 and represents a collec- 
tion of ancient statues in the courtyard of the 
Palazzo Capranica, formerly the palace of Cardinal 
Andrea della Valle, the founder of this collection 
and of three similar collections in other houses of 
his: woodcut. The contents of these collections, 
which were all dispersed in 1584, are carefully 
catalogued by Michaelis by means of an inventory of 
that date and various contemporary notices. 3. 
Studniczka argues that the remains of an equestrian 
statue, that were found on the Acropolis among the 
remains of the statues destroyed by the Persians in 
480 3.c., belong to a monument erected after the 
victory at Marathon ten years before ; and he connects 
this statue with the equestrian figure of a young 
Persian on the vase inscribed MiAtiddns xadds, now 
in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford : three illustra- 
tions. 4. Hartwig publishes two small kylikes 
bearing the signature of Epictetos, one of them in the 
Museo Torlonia at Rome, and the other in the 
Archavological Museum at Baltimore, U.S.A. The 
paintings are confined to the interior ; and represent, 
on the first, a youth balancing a Avvfer on his knee, 
and, on the second, asatyr drinking from an amphora : 
plate and two woodcuts. 5. Studniczka discusses a 
vase-painting of the school of Epictetos, representing 
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Hermes at au altar with a pig; and points out that 
the animal is really « dog dressed up in a pig’s skin : 
woodcut. 6. Diimmler argues, mainly on epigraphical 
evidence, that the pina with the painting of Hector 
and Menelaos fighting over Euphorbos, and all similar 
vases found in Rhodes, were imported from Argos, 
and not made in the island, as hitherto supposed : 
three woodeuts. 7. Winter describes a krater in Sir 
I. Cook’s collection with a painting of Ulysses and 
Polyphemos and some satyrs: plate and woodcut. 
He connects this painting with the ‘Cyclops’ of 
Euripides. 

Anseiger. List of additions to the collections of 
antiquities at Munich, Dresden, Karlsruhe, and 
Vienna: thirty-two woodcuts. The antiquities 
belonging to the late Emperor Maximilian have been 
brought to Vienna from Miramare. 

[Part 3 of the Jahrbuch was erroneously described 
as part 2 on page 185 supra.] : 


Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. July— 
December, 1891. Athens and Paris. 

1. Lechat publishes a bronze statuette of Aphrodite, 
recently found in Epirus : two plates and four wood- 
cuts. 3. Pantélidis describes his excavations among 
the Thermae on the island of Nisyros. 5, Perrot 
discusses the gold cups found at Vafio four years ago : 
two plates showing the two cups in perspective, and 
a double plate showing the friezes round them. He 
argues strongly that they are of native Mycenacan 
workmanship. 9. Heuzey discusses some statues at 
Madrid, said to have been found in 1860 at Cerro de 
los Santos in the south-east of Spain : plate and three 
woodcuts. He holds that they are genuine, and of 
Graeco-Phoenician workmanship. The remaining 
seven articles are devoted to Greek inscriptions from 
various sites. Altogether, a hundred and twenty-six 
inscriptions are published or criticised : but none of 
them are of very great importance. hm 
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